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Tue Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
Temple University School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration was organized to provide a vehicle for stimulat- 
ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
the faculty and students of the University by bringing 
to their attention pertinent developments in the world of 
business, and (2) service to business and government by 
making contributions to the solution of specific problems. 
To this end, the Bureau both carries on specialized research 
and publishes quarterly the Economics and Business 
Bulletin, containing some of the significant results of its 
current studies. 


The reader’s appraisal of the Bulletin and comments 
upon it are solicited. The Bureau also will appreciate 
receiving suggestions and requests for particular studies. 


The opinions and views expressed in the articles con- 
tained in this Bulletin are those of the writers and cannot 
be construed as the official opinions or policies of the 
School of Business, 











The 1954 Congressional Elections: The Issues and 
the Campaign 
by WILLIAM J. McCKENNA* 


The close Congressional elections of 
1952 have made the 1954 contests the 
most important in years. The Republi- 
cans hope that 1952 was the beginning 
of a new Republican tide, while the 
Democrats hope that it was merely an 
interruption of their tenure in control. 
Sevand gual and specific issues have 
dominated the campaign, and the force 
of these issues depends upon many fac- 
tors which can change one way or an- 
other before election day. Currently, 
1954 does not appear to be another 
1946. However, the best the Republi- 
cans can hope to do is to increase their 
lead in the House of Representatives by 
a small number, and by even less in the 
Senate. At worst, the Republicans could 
lose the House by 20 to 40 and the 
Senate by 3 to 5 seats. Whatever the 
results, the battle lines are being laid 
for 1956. A commentary on the results 
of the Maine election is appended. 





Tue mid-term Congressional elections 
of 1954 have engendered a widespread 
interest not evident in such contests for 
many years. The hopes of the Republi- 
can party are based upon the belief that 
the election of 1952 was the beginning 
of a Republican tide which would gather 
momentum in the Congressional elections 
of 1954. Democratic hopes are pinned 
to the belief that the 1952 victory of the 
Republicans was a victory for Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as a man, and that, de- 
prived of his coat-tails, the Republican 
party will suffer strong reversals. 


GENERAL CAMPAIGN 
STRATEGY 

For the past few months the general 
campaign strategy of the Republican and 
Democratic parties has been developing. 
The Democratic party has given par- 
ticular stress to: 


*William J. McKenna is an Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Economics in the Temple University 
a of Business and Public Administra- 
on. 


(1) the very close control of the 83d 
Congress gained by the Republi- 
cans in the 1952 election; 


(2 


— 


the normal expectancy of loss of 
seats by the administration party 
in the mid-term elections; and, 
the need for getting out the 
greatest possible vote in Demo- 
cratic strongholds, and in weak 
Republican districts. 

Republicans have emphasized in their 

campaign strategy that: 

(1) the 1952 election results were part 
of a new Republican movement; 
and, 

(2) that the momentum of 1952 will 
carry over to 1954. 

They cite the record of President Eisen- 
hower, and feel that his continued popu- 
larity with the voters will assure the 
re-election of a Republican Congress. 
Many Republican Congressional candi- 
dates will attempt to run on President 
Eisenhower’s prestige.1 


(3) 


The Democratic Campaign: 
General Approach 

Victory by the Democratic party in 
the 1954 Congressional elections would 
have significant practical and psycho- 
logical effects during the two sessions of 
the 84th Congress and in the presidential 
campaign of 1956. This year’s Congress- 
ional campaign is, therefore, of unusual 
importance. 

The issues which have been discussed 
in the Democratic campaigns this year 
have been well developed. Some have 
been local, some sectional, and some 
national in scope. Emphasis has varied 
with the situation in the Districts in- 
volved. 


1An interesting approach to this strategy 
may be found in the policy of the Republican 
leaders of having numerous Congressmen 
pose with President Eisenhower. Later these 
pictures were distributed in the various dis- 
tricts of the Republican candidates for re- 
election to Congress, The intended inference 
is: “The President and I have a close per- 
sonal relationship—it is possible for me to 
deal with him personally.” It is the “Ike and 
[” approach. 
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TABLE 1 


Political Divisions of the United States House of Representatives under Republican 
Presidents, Presidential Election Years, 1860-1952 











Total Total Republican 

Repub- Demo- advantage Percentage of total 

Year lican cratic or dis- major party seats! 

Congress Ended President elected seats seats advantage Republicans Democrats 
83d 1952 Eisenhower ...... 220 214 8 50.7 49.3 
71st 1928 BROOVER occ 56 6 scars 267 167 100 61.5 38.5 
69th 1924 GOGNERS soci. as 247 183 64 57.4 42.6 
67th 1920 EO ee 303 131 172 69.8 30.2 
61st 1908 eee 219 172 47 56.0 44.0 
59th 1904 T. Roosevelt ..... 250 136 114 64.8 35.2 
57th 1900 Meminiey ........ 197 151 46 56.6 43.4 
55th 1896 MeKiniey ........ 204 1132 91 64.4 35.6 
51st 1888 (UN i 166 159 tf 51.1 48.9 
47th 1880 Garfield? ........ 147 1354 12 52.1 47.9 
45th 1876 BRON: 530s aieeeaists 140 153 —13 47.8 52.2 
43d 1872 I Sa ste saci: 194 92 102 67.8 32.2 
Alst 1868 Oo) SR 149 63 86 70.3 29.7 





1Based only upon Republican and Democratic party seats. 


2Forty seats held by other parties. 


All third parties are excluded. 
- 


8Garfield was assassinated on July 2, 1881 and was succeeded by Vice President Chester 


A. Arthur on September 19, 1881 
4Eleven seats held by other parties. 
Source: 


States, 1789- 1945, Washington, D. C., 1949; 


1868-1944, United States Department of Commerce, Historical Statistics of the United 
1946-1952, United States Department of Com- 


merce, Statistical Abstract of the United ‘States, Washington, D. C., 1958. 








1952 Congressional Elections. The 
close results of the 1952 Congressional 
elections have created a peculiar situation. 
In that election the Republican party 
won only 220 seats in the House of 
Representatives and 49 seats in the 
Senate. The Democratic control of 214 
House seats and 47 Senate seats placed 
them in a very strong position, as shown 
in Table 1. 

Only once since 1868 has a Republican 
president been elected with such a small 
percentage of the membership of the 
House of Representatives—and that was 
in the disputed Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876. In that election the Republicans 
had only 47.8 per cent of the seats in 
the House of Representatives; whereas 
in 1952 they had 50.7 per cent of the 
seats. Not since 1888 had the Republi- 
can party had as slim a margin of con- 
trol of the Senate following a presidential 
victory. (See Table 2) 

Only the Democratic presidential elec- 
tion of 1916 gave the winning party as 
small a majority in the House of 
Representatives as the Republicans re- 
ceived in 1952. (See Table 3). The 


Democratic presidential elections of 
1884, 1892, 1912, 1982, 1936, 1940, and 
1944 gave that party substantial 
majorities in the House of Representa- 
tives. In only one presidential election 
did the winning Democratic party have 
a percentage of control as low as that 
of the Republicans in 1952, and that was 
the election of 1884 in which the Demo- 
crats had only 44.1 per cent of the 
Senate seats. (See Table 4). 


Presidential Coat-Tails. Many Demo- 
crats have contended that a considerable 
number of Republican Congressmen were 
elected by clinging to Eisenhower’s coat- 
tails. Dr. Louis H. Bean, a well-known 
election analyst, maintains that measur- 
ing the “pulling power of the President’s 
coat-tails is a relatively simple matter.” 2 
It is the difference between the number 
of candidates elected in presidential 
years and those elected at mid-term 
elections. This is an over-simplification. 
It ignores such important factors as 
business depressions, wars, factional dif- 
ferences, and local conditions which may 


“Bean, Louis H., The me — Battle, 
Business Press, Inc., 1950, p. 20. 
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affect the mid-term elections indepen- 
dently of the presidential pulling power. 
On several occasions active efforts of 
presidents to defeat certain Congressmen 
have been met with a stinging repudia- 


tion by the voters in the districts 
involved. 

The 1952 presidential election presents 
an interesting situation in that it offers 


strong testimony to the popularity of 








TABLE 2 


Political Divisions of the United States Senate under Republican Presidents, 
Presidential Election Years, 1868-1952 








Total Total Republican 
Repub- Demo- advantage Percentage of total 
Year lican cratic or dis- major party seats! 
Congress Ended President elected seats seats advantage Republicans Democrats 
83d 1952 Eisenhower ...... 48 47 1 50.5 49.4 
71st 1928 PS aa ee 56 39 17 59.0 41.0 
69th 1924 COOHARE: oes ecccd 56 39 17 59.0 41.0 
67th2 1920 Pl) ee 59 37 22 61.4 38.6 
61st 1908 i eee: 61 32 29 65.6 34.4 
59th 1904 Roosevelt ........ 57 33 24 63.3 36.7 
57th 1900 McKinley ........ 55 31 24 63.9 36.1 
55th 1896 McKinley ........ 47 343 13 58.0 42.0 
51st 1888 Harrison ........ 39 3 2 51.3 48.7 
47th 1880 Garfield... eer ee: 374 05 50.0 50.0 
45th 1876 WU a ere, & sae anaes 39 36 3 52.0 48.0 
43d 1872 CT ree a6 ae 19 30 72.0 28.0 
4ist 1868 rare owes 11 45 83.5 16.5 





1Based only upon Republican and Democratic party seats. All third parties are excluded. 
2After 1913 all senators were elected by popular vote by virtue of the 17th amendment. 


3Seven senate seats held by third party. 


4Garfield was assassinated on July 2, 1881 and was succeeded by vice president Chester 


A. Arthur. 
5One third party seat. 
Source: Ibid. Percentages computed. 


There was one third party senate seat. 














TABLE 3 


Political Division of the House of Representatives under Democratic Presidents, 
Presidential Elections since 18681 








Total Total Democratic 

Demo- Repub- advantage Percentage of total 

Year cratic lican or dis- major party seats2 

Congress Ended President elected seats seats advantage Republicans Democrats 
81st 1948 "ERURROIN: (cic a se'acs 263 Lee 92 58.3 41.7 
79th 1944 F. D. Roosevelt .. 242 190 52 58.3 41.7 
77th 1940 F. D. Roosevelt .. 268 162 108 62.3 37.7 
75th 1936 F. D. Roosevelt .. 331 89 242 78.8 21.2 
73d 1932 F. D. Roosevelt .. 310 117 193 72.6 27.4 
65th 1916 WSO y cccewwcies 216 21038 6 50.7 49.3 
63d 1912 WERBGOUe Sees s wee 291 127 164 69.6 30.4 
53d 1892 Cleveland . 6:s.césice 218 127 91 63.2 36.8 
49th 1884 Cleveland ........ 183 140 43 56.6 43.4 





1Although Rutherford B. Hayes won the presidential election by virtue of an 8-7 vote of 


a partisan commission, Samuel J. 


Tilden received a total vote of 4,300,590 compared to 


Hayes 4,036,298. Many historians hold that Tilden really carried the election of 1876. 


2Based only upon Democratic and Republican party seats. 


All third parties are excluded. 


8There were six third party seats in this Congress. 


Source: Ibid. Percentages computed. 
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TABLE 4 


Political Division of the United States Senate under Democratic Presidents, 
Presidential Elections since 1868 








Total Total Democratic 

Demo- Repub- advantage Percentage of total 

Year cratic lican or dis- major party seats! 

Congress Ended President elected seats seats advantage Republicans Democrats 
81st 1948 cic ee 54 42 12 56.3 43.6 
79th 1944 F. D. Roosevelt .. 56 38 18 59.6 40.4 
77th 1940 F. D. Roosevelt .. 66 28 38 70.2 29.8 
75th 1936 F. D. Roosevelt .. 76 16 60 82.6 17.4 
73d 1932 F. D. Roosevelt .. 60 35 25 63.2 36.8 
65th 1916 i ee 53 422 11 55.8 44.2 
63d 1912 i ee 51 44 7 56.9 43.1 
53d 1892 CHBVGIGHG .2s5500s 44 38 6 53.6 46.4 
49th 1884 Cleveland ........ 34 43 —9 44.1 55.9 





1Based only upon Democratic arid Republican party seats. All third parties are excluded. 
2All Senatorial elections after 1913 were by popular vote by virtue of the 17th Amendment. 


Source: Ibid. Percentages computed. 








candidate Eisenhower as a man. He ran 
far ahead of the 435 Republican candi- 
dates for Congress. His total vote of 
33,937,252 was considerably in excess of 
the 28,543,000 total vote cast throughout 
the nation for the 435 Republican can- 
didates for seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the latter constituting only 
84.3 per cent of Eisenhower’s vote. Only 
once in the fourteen presidential elec- 
tions between 1896 and 1948 had the 
candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives received a total vote so low relative 
to the presidential candidates. That 
exception was in 1928 when the total 
votes cast for Representatives of the 
same party as the President was 65.1 
per cent.2 (See Table 5). No Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, except 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, had as 
high a total presidential vote relative to 
the total Congressional vote as Eisen- 
hower—and the proportion of votes for 
Representatives of the same party as the 
President-elect in this case was only 
slightly lower—81.1%. 


The fact that most candidates have 
run far behind Eisenhower in this sense 
may well indicate that Dr. Bean’s easy 
formula for measuring a presidential 
candidate’s coat-tail pull is too all- 


8The President at that time was Herbert 
Hoover. 


embracing because it ignores factors 
other than presidential pulling power 
which operate in presidential elections, 
but not in mid-term elections.4 


MID-TERM LOSS OF SEATS 

Great importance in the past has been 
attached to the loss by the incumbent 
administration at mid-term of seats in 
the House of Representatives. Prior to 
the presidential election of 1948 the 
political precedents of fifty years had 
given wide acceptance to an important 
law of American politics. This law® was: 
success in a presidential election will go 
to that party which already has majority 
control of the House of Representatives. 


That this law had a basis was sup- 
ported by the experience from 1894 to 
1944. During this fifty-year period there 
were four switches in party control of 
the presidency: From Democratic to 
Republican in 1896 and 1920, and from 
Republican to Democratic in 1912 and 
1932. Each of these four switches had 


4For an excellent analysis of the viewpoint 
that the “coat-tail theory” has been exagger- 
ated as to its effect see Ewing, Cortez, A. M., 
Congressional Elections, 1896-1944, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Ewing points out 
that on several occasions splinter groups have 
supported the presidential candidate, but not 
all local Congressional candidates, and that 
the “toughness and independence” of local 
party organizations often lead them to sup- 
port candidates of a party affiliation different 
from that of the presidential candidate. 

5Ibid. 
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TABLE 5 


Republican and Democratic Party 
Congressional Percentage of Party’s 
Presidential Vote, 1896-1952 


TABLE 6 


Party Controlling House of Representa- 
tives in Mid-Term and Succeeding 
Presidential Election, 1858-1952 





Party’s Congressional Percentage of Party’s 
Presidential Vote 








Year Republican Democrat 
i, Ree rete 94.5 86.5 
To aceeiaee 94.8 96.4 
DON ei ovavsintae cus 91.2 104.9 
TED cS balw ek 92.4 102.0 
Vo Ree 135.2 99.0 
ERE sc crete etis 93.0 85.0 
BOO evade a 88.9 99.0 
MORES, a. eie-ehe osetia 93.5 127.4 
Cl a ee 65.1 95.1 
Lo rs See 88.8 81.1 
TORO ey keds 102.1 86.1 
BME bee oic ws 96.3 89.2 
Ee 97.6 91.8 
bE 95.0 98.3 
TOO! okies 84.3 99.7 





Source: 1896-1944 Ewing, Cortez A.M., Con- 
gressional Elections, 1896-1944; University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1947; later years 
computed. 








been preceded by the change of control 
of the House of Representatives from 
the incumbent administration to the 
opposition. Likewise, the experience 
from 1858 to 1894 (a period of growth 
to maturity by the two major parties) 
strengthened the belief in the validity of 
this law of American politics. Only the 
elections of 1872, 1876, and 1888 had re- 
sulted in a presidential election victory 
for the party lacking control of the 
House of Representatives in the preced- 
ing biennium. In two of these three 
presidential elections, the defeated can- 
didate received a majority of the popu- 
lar votes cast.6 Thus, in the period from 
1858 to 1944, control of the House of 
Representatives meant victory in the 
subsequent presidential election in all 
but three of the twenty-three presiden- 
tial elections. (See Table 6). 

A challenge to this law of American 
politics, that victory in the mid-term 
election presaged a victory in the suc- 
ceeding presidential election,? was pre- 


6Tilden in 1876, and Cleveland in 1888. 

7Arthur N, Holcombe expressed this posi- 
tion in his 1947 article, “The Changing Out- 
look for a Realignment of Parties’, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Winter 1946-1947. 


Control of House of 





Control of House of Representatives 
Representatives Succeding 
in Preceding Presidential 
Biennium Election 
Year Party Year Party 
1858 Republican 1860 Republican 
1862 Republican 1864 Republican 
1866 Republican 1868 Republican 
1870 Democratic 1872! Republican 
1874 Democratic 18761 Republican 
1878 Democratic 1880 Republican 
1882 Democratic 1884 Democratic? 
1886 Democratic 18881 Republican? 
1890 Democratic 1892 Democratic? 
1894 Republican 1896 Republican? 
1898 Republican 1900 Republican 
1902 Republican 1904 Republican 
1906 Republican 1908 Republican 
1910 Democratic 1912 Democratic? 
1914 Democratic 1916 Democratic 
1918 Republican 1920 Republican? 
1922 Republican 1924 Republican 
1926 Republican 1928 Republican 
1930 Republican 1932 Democratic? 
1934 Democratic 1936 Democratic 
19388 Democratic 1940 Democratic 
1942 Democratic 1944 Democratic 
1946 Republican 19481 Democratic 
1950 Democratic 1952 Republican? 





1Presidential elections which did not con- 
form to the rule that the party controlling 
the House of Representatives in the preceding 
biennium wins the succeeding presidential 
elections. 

2Change in administration. 


Source: Computed from data in Tables 1 
and 3. 








sented in the presidential elections of 
1948 and 1952. In 1946 the Democrats 
had lost both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate by substantial 
margins. The Democratic seats in the 
House of Representatives were reduced 
from the 1944 total of 242 to only 188. 
A majority of 52 had become a dis- 
advantage of 57 seats. In the Senate the 
Democratic majority of 18 was changed 
to a Republican majority of 11 at the 
same time. In 1944 the Democrats had 
controlled 56 seats in the Senate com- 
pared with 38 for the Republicans. 

This severe defeat for Democratic 
Congressmen gave rise to elation in the 
ranks of the Republican party but de- 
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pressed the Democrats. It was hailed as 
a certain harbinger of Republican victory 
in the Presidential election of 1948. As 
time went on this confidence in the Re- 
publican victory increased, especially 
as the factional fights within the Demo- 
cratic party increased. The mild en- 
thusiasm of many leading Democrats 
for the renomination of President 
Truman did not help the situation. The 
nomination of Henry Wallace and J. 
Strom Thurmond by the Progressive and 
States Rights parties respectively, was 
regarded as the final blow to any chance 
of a Democratic victory. As one wag 
later remarked: “Everybody was sure 
of a Republican victory except the 
voters.” Yet in spite of everything, 
President Truman was re-elected. His 
victory was even greater in Congress. 
Both houses reverted strongly to the 
Democrats—263 to 171 in the House of 
Representatives and 54 to 42 in the 
Senate. 

Two years later, in the 1950 mid-year 
Congressional elections, the Democratic 
party majority was substantially reduced 
in both houses—from 263 in the house to 
234, a loss of 29 seats; and from 54 to 
50 in the Senate, a loss of 4 seats. How- 
ever, the Democratic party still controlled 
both houses of Congress, and the subse- 
quent Republican victory in the presi- 
dential election of 1952 constituted 
another exception to the traditional law. 

The mid-term Congressional election 
of 1950 was in accordance with the 
normal pattern for the off-year contests. 
The party in power has suffered a loss 
in seats in one or both Houses in all 
mid-term elections since the Civil War 
period (See Table 7). Tables 8 and 9 
show that the party in power gained 
seats in the House of Representatives 
only twice since 1870 in mid-term elec- 
tions—in 1902 and 1934. In the 1902 
election the Republicans gained 11 seats, 
but the Democratic opposition gained 27 
seats. This situation was the result of 
the Reapportionment Act of 19018 
which increased the number of seats in 


831 United States Stats. 733 (January 16, 
1901). 


TABLE 7 


Number of Mid-Term Gains and Losses 
by Party in Power at Time of Election, 
1870-1950 


Number of Mid-Term Elections, 





PRTOFEUGO oboe crass cdigcesecas 0%. 21 
Gains in Mid-Term Elections by 
Party in Power 
a re 8 
Er Sa eee 2 
Losses in Mid-Term Elections by 
Party in Power 
REO K osscns eased 13 
Se ore ree 19 





Source: Computed from data in Tables 8 
and 9. 








the House of Representatives from 356 
to 886. Thus, the 1902 gain of the Re- 
publican party cannot be said to be 
comparable to the gain of 9 House seats 
by the Democratic party in the mid-term 
election of 1934. 

Mid-term election gains in the Senate 
by the administration party have been 
more frequent. In eight mid-term elec- 
tions the administration party gained 
seats in the Senate—the Democrats in 
1886, 1914 and 1934 and the Republicans 
in 1882, 1890, 1898, 1902 and 1906. (See 
Tables 10 and 11). 

When the frequency of control of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
is tabulated for the mid-term elections 
since 1870, as in Table 12, a division of 
control is noticeable. The Republicans 
have controlled the House of Representa- 
tives in 9 of these 21 mid-term elections, 
compared with the Democratic 12. The 
Senate, however, was controlled by the 
Republicans in 15 of these 21 mid-term 
elections. The party in power is there- 
fore more likely to lose just the House of 
Representatives than to lose the Senate 
in off-year elections. 

If the Democratic party succeeds in 
winning a majority in both houses of 
Congress in the 1954 elections, it will be 
the first time that the Democratic party 
as the opposition party, has won both 
houses since 1878.9 In the Hayes-Tilden 


9The Republicans held control of the Senate 
at the opening of the Second session of the 
83d Congress only because the self-labeled 
independent, Wayne Morse of Oregon, chose 
to vote with the Republicans for the organi- 
zation of the Senate. 
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TABLE 8 


Political Division of the House of Representatives under Democratic Presidents, 
Mid-Term Elections since 1868 


Democratic Democratic 
Seats Seats 





Percentage of 





Total Total Democratic Gained Lost Total Major 
Year President Democratic Republican Advantage or in off in of Party Seatsl 
Congress Elected in office Seats Sea’ Disadvantage Election Election Democratic Republican 
82nd 1950 Truman ........ 234 199 35 29 54.0 46.0 
80th 1946 Truman. ........ 188 245 —57 54 43.4 56.6 
78th 1942 F. D. Roosevelt.. 218 208 10 50 51.4 48.6 
76th 1938 F. D. Roosevelt.. 261 164 97 70 61.3 38.7 
74th 1934 F. D. Roosevelt.. 319 103 216 9 75.6 24.4 
GGtnh I9IS: Wieen ......5.. 190 240 —50 26 44.2 55.8 
G4ti «1914 “Wilson ....<.5.. 230 196 34 61 54.0 46.0 
54th 1894 Cleveland ...... 105 244 —139 113 30.0 70.0 
50th 1886 Cleveland ...... 169 152 17 14 52.6 47.4 





1Based only upon Republican and Democratic party seats. All third parties are excluded. 


Source: 


1868-1944, 


United States Department of Commerce, 
United States, 1789-1945, Washington, D. 
of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D. 





C., 1953. 


Historical Statistics of the 
C., 1949; 1946-1952, United States Department 











TABLE 9 


Political Division of the House of Representatives under Republican Presidents, 
Mid-Year Elections since 1868 





Republican Republican 





Seats Seats Percentage of 
Total Total Republican Gained Lost Total 
Year President Republican Democratic Advantage or in off in of Party Seats! 
Congress Elected in office Seats Seats Disadvantage Election Election Republican Democratic 
T2nd OSU HIGOVGP vic cccss 220: 214 6 53 50.7 49.3 
70th 1926: Coolidge:........ 237 195 42 10 54.9 45.1 
68th 1922 Hardivie ........ 225 205 20 78 52.9 47.1 
Cine 2GIG “ROLe osissveicces 161 228 —67 58 41.4 58.6 
60th 1906 T. Roosevelt .... 222 164 58 28 60.1 39.9 
58th 1902 McKinley ....... 208 178 30 113 56.8 43.2 
56th 1898 McKinley ....... 185 163 22 19 53.1 46.9 
52nd 1890 Harrison ....... 88 235 —147 78 27.2 72.8 
48th 1862 Arthur ......... 118 197 —T79 29 37.4 62.6 
46th 878 Bayes oo... seve 130 149 —19 10 46.6 53.4 
Wat. TOTS) GEORG 6 i iccccvc 109 169 —60 85 39.2 60.8 
Gone ISTO Grane. sccscecscc 104 134 —30 45 38.6 61.4 





1Based only upon Democratic and Republican party seats. Third party seats and vacancies 


are excluded. 


2In the November election the Republicans had a total of 220 seats, but because of the 
deaths that occurred between election and the meeting of the 72nd Congress, the Republicans 
lost their majority and the Democrats organized the House of Representatives. 


8Democrats gained 27 seats in this same election. 
siderably greater than the Republican party gain. 


Hence the Democratic gain was con- 
The increased number of representation 


in the House of Representatives was the result of the Apportionment Act of January 16, 
1901, which increased the House membership from 356 to 386, 


Source: Ibid. 








presidential election of 1876 the Demo- 
crats had won the House 153 to 140, but 
had lost the Senate 36 to 39. In the 1878 
election they won control of the Senate 
too. 


GETTING OUT THE VOTE 

Many leaders of the Democratic party 
are of the firm belief that the bigger 
the turnout of voters in mid-term Con- 
gressional elections, the better is the 


chance for Democratic victories. They 
consider the low 34.419 million vote total 
cast for all Democratic and Republican 
Congressional candidates in 1946 partly 
responsible for the poor Democratic 
showing. 

It has been characteristic for many 
years, however, that the number of mid- 


10The 34.4 million votes consisted of 18.4 
million Republicans and 15.2 Democrats, and 
0.8 million other parties. 
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TABLE 10 


Poltical Division of the United States Senate under Democratic Presidents, 
Mid-Term Elections since 1868 


Democratic Democratic 
Seats Seats 








Percentage of 

Total Total Democratic Gained Lost Total Major 

Year President Democratic Republican Advantage or in off in off Party Seats! 

Congress Elected in office Seats Seats Disadvantage Election Election Democratic Republican 

S2nd 1960 “Truman ........ 50 46 4 4 52.1 47.9 
80th 1946 Truman ........ 45 51 1k 46.8 53.2 
78th 1942 F. D. Roosevelt.. 58 37 21 8 61.0 39.0 
76th 19388 F. D. Roosevelt... 69 23 46 9 75.0 25.0 
74th 1934 F. D. Roosevelt... 69 25 44 9 73.7 21.3 
OGun 1018 Wilson’ «........ 47 49 —2 6 48.9 51.1 
Gath 19134 Wilson ......... 56 40 16 5 58.4 41.6 
54th 1894 Cleveland ...... 39 43 —4 5 47.5 52.5 
50th 1886 Cleveland ...... 37 39 —2 3 48.6 51.4 





1Based only upon Republican and Democratic party seats. Third party seats and vacancies 
are excluded. 


Source: Ibid. 














TABLE 11 


Political Division of the United States Senate under Republican Presidents, 
Mid-Year Elections since 1868 





Republican Republican Republican 





Advantage or Seats Seats Percentage of 
Total Total Disadvantage Gained Lost Total Major 
Year President Republican Democratic over in off in off Party Seats Held 
Congress Elected in office Seats Seats Democrats Election Election Republican Democratic 
Tend 1980 Hoover .....<.. 48 47 1 8 50.5 49.5 
70th 1926 Coolidge ........ 49 46 3 7 51.6 48.4 
68th 1922 Harding ........ 51 43 8 8 54.1 45.9 
Ge Re by elles 0 ¢ a rr 51 41 10 10 55.4 44.6 
60th 1906 T. Roosevelt .... 61 31 30 4 66.3 33.7 
58th 1902 McKinley ....... 57 33 24 2 63.3 36.7 
56th 1898 McKinley ....... 53 26 27 6 67.0 33.0 
52nd 1890 Harrison ....... 47 39 8 8? 54.3 45.7 
Seth. 4682 “Artur .....cees 38 36 2 1 51.3 48.7 
Gut ISIS “TARVER. 2 os caccccs 33 42 —9 6 44.0 56.0 
ie bf le, | 45 29 16 4 60.8 39.2 
e2n0 1870 Grant. ......is0s 52 17 35 4 75.3 24.7 





1Based only upon Democratic and Republican party seats. Third party seats and vacancies 
are excluded. 

2The Democrats also gained two seats in the Senate in the 1890 election. Four new states 
had been admitted to the Union in 1889 and two in 1890 (1889: North Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington; 1890: Idaho and Wyoming). 
Source: Ibid. 








term election votes falls considerably be- ional Districts where the 1952 majority 
low that of the presidential year. Yet was between 52-58 per cent or 52 per 
all mid-term Congressional elections cent or less. In that year 14 Republi- 
(See Table 13) since 1934 resulted in the cans and 17 Democrats were elected by 
Republican party receiving a greater 52 per cent or less. In addition, 53 
percentage of the total vote cast than in Republicans and 39 Democrats were 
the preceding presidential election. It elected by a margin of between 52 and 
will be most interesting to observe the 58 per cent. (See Table 14). 

results on the party division of votes if Throughout the years both the Re- 
the 1954 mid-term Congressional election publican and Democratic parties have had 
totals approach the 57.6 million cast for a group of marginal Congressional dis- 
Congressional candidates in 1952. This tricts. Louis H. Bean classifies these 
is particularly true in those Congress- marginal districts as the “five per 
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TABLE 12 
Frequency of Control of House of Repre- 


sentatives and Senate by Party in Power 
at Mid-Term Elections, 1870-1950 


TABLE 14 
Division of Seats Won by the Republican 


and Democratic Parties in the 
1952 Election 





Control by Party in Power at Mid-Term 
Election 








Party House Senate Both Houses 
Republican 
Under Republican 
President .. 6 11 6 
Under Democratic 
President .. 3 4 3 
TOWGIS issaccias 9 15 9 
Democratic 
Under Republican 
President .. 6 1 11 
Under Democratic 
President .. 6 5 5 
POU ss avecei ee 12 6 6 





Source: Computed from data in Tables, 1, 2, 
3, 8, and 11, 














TABLE 13 


Total Vote for United States’ Congress- 
ional Representatives, in All States, 











1932-1952 
House of Representatives 
Per cent Per cent 
Year In Millions Republican Democratic 
TOSS cee. Ott 54.5 41.4 
1934 .... 326 53.4 41.7 
19386 .... 42.9 55.8 39.6 
1988 .... 36.2 48.6 47.0 
1940 .... 47.0 51.3 45.6 
1942 .... 20.0 46.1 50.6 
pb re | SS 50.6 47.2 
1946 .... 344 44.2 53.5 
1948 .... 46.1 51.6 45.3 
1960 .... 40.4 48.9 48.9 
1952 . 57.6 48.9 49.6 





Source: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1951, Table 349, p. 296. 








centers in Congress.”!11 He presents a 
list of 40 Republican and 32 Democratic 
Congressional Districts which have been 
marginal (winning by 5 per cent or less 
off and on since 1940). As is shown in 
Tables 15 and 16 the Republicans have 
won their 40 marginal seats in the House 
of Representatives more often than have 
the Democrats with their 32. Of course, 
if these 832 marginal Democratic seats all 
go Democratic, as they did in 1948, then 
the Republicans will be in trouble. Table 


11Bean, L. H., op. eit., p. 79. 





House of Representative Seats Won By 








Between 52 

More than 52 and per cent 

Party 58 per cent 58 per cent or Less 
Democratic .. 158 39 17 
Republican .. 153 53 14 





Source: Time Magazine, March 1, 1954, p. 17. 








17 presents a list of these 40 Republican 
and 82 Democratic marginal Congress- 
ional seats by state. 

Table 18 presents a list of Congress- 
ional districts which became marginal in 
the 1952 election. Each of these 19 dis- 
tricts were Democratic in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1948, 1950 and 
1952. But the percentage of the total 
Republican-Democratic vote which the 
winning candidate received was materi- 
ally reduced in 1952 when compared with 
1940, and, with one or two exceptions, 
with 1950. If the Republican movement 
continues to gain momentum in these 
districts in 1954, then the Democratic 
party will find it more difficult to regain 
control. Moreover, it would appear un- 
likely that such would be an isolated 
movement, but rather a part of a larger 
national pattern. 


THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN: 
GENERAL APPROACH 

For many years, some Democratic 
candidates for congress “ran against 
Hoover.” Today, a new generation of 
voters has lived in a long period of pros- 
perous times. Millions of them are 
veterans. The election of President 
Eisenhower showed that he had a tre- 
mendous reservoir of good will and con- 
fidence among the voters. It is quite 
natural, therefore, for the Republican 
party to project President Eisenhower's 
personality into the campaign. So far 
President Eisenhower has confined his 
campaigning to the “for approach.” He 
has avoided overt interference in the 
campaign battles on the basis of person- 
alities. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the personal popularity of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower among the voters will 
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TABLE 15 
Party Division of Forty Marginal Repub- 
lican Seats in the House 
Representatives, 1940-1952 


TABLE 16 
Party Division of Thirty-two Marginal 
Democratic Seats in the House Of 
Representatives, 1940-1952 














Total Division of Seats Total Division of Seats 
Marginal in Election Marginal in Election 
Year Seats Republican Democratic Year Seats Democratic Republican 
1940 ..... 40 26 14 1080! occ Be 21 11 
i) 40 35 5 MOOS: icsc. Oe 7 25 
Lt See 40 33 7 pt) ee) 15 19 
BOA occ 5.0 aD 40 0 1946 ..... 32 2 30 
J) ee 40 40 0 TORS) osc. On 32 0 
Os res 40 40 0 HUDG. 5 \cccs6. ee 19 13 
Wee <.5... 40 40 01 1S) ae 32 211 11 
1In 1950 Carroll B. Kearns, Republican, was 1Districts changed, but all four of the 


elected from the 28th Pennsylvania Congres- 
sional District. As a result of the 1950 Census, 
however, Pennsylvania lost three of its thirty- 
three Congressional Districts. In the Redis- 
tribution Act Carroll B. Kearns’ old territory 
was included in the new 24th District, there- 
fore I have included his re-election in my 
tabulation. 
Source: 1940-1948, Bean, Louis H., The Mid- 
Term Battle, Business Press, Inc., 1950, 


p. 80. 
1950-1952 — computed. 








be sufficient to overcome local personali- 
ties or local issues. Very often the 
voters of a congressional district are 
totally independent of national influences, 
personalities or issues. It has been that 
way in the past, and it is likely to be 
that way in 1954. The limitations to 
riding to victory on a president’s coat- 
tails in mid-term elections have been 
noted previously in this article.12 


12During 1953 the Democrats won 5 of the 
6 major election contests. They were: (a) 
New York City: The election of Robert F. 
Wagener, Jr. as mayor on November 3, 1953 
by a vote of 1,021,488 to 661,410 for his Re- 
publican opponent, Harold Riegelman. Ru- 
dolp Halley, the Liberal party candidate 
secured 360,078 votes in the same election. 
Waener’s plurality of 360,078 was the largest 
since 1945 when William O’Dwyer won by 
693,758. But the 1953 Democratic and Liberal 
party vote was 66% of the total vote cast. 
(b) New Jersey: The election of Robert B. 
Meyner, Democrat, to the governorship over 
Paul L. Troast by 959,669 to 805,750. The 
issues of alleged corruption and crime in 
Atlantic and Bergen Counties were important 
during the campaign. 
(c) New Jersey: Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Democrat, was elected to Congress from the 
6th Congressional district of New Jersey. The 
vote was 68,793 to 66,796. This was the first 
time that this district had elected a Demo- 
cratic Congressman. Williams promised in 
his campaign to continue the liberal voting 
record of his Republican predecessor, Clifford 
P. Case, and to aid President Eisenhower's 
program. Ex-congressman Case is now the 
Republican nominee for U. S. Senator from 
New Jersey. 
(d) Virginia: Theodore Roosevelt Dalton, 
Republican, secured 43% of the total vote for 
governor in the November 3, 1953 election. 
Virginia has never elected a Republican gov- 


Democratic marginal Congressional candi- 
dates ran in 1952 and two of them were de- 
feated by their Republican opponents. The 
vote was close in two cases: Daniel J. Flood, 
Democrat, lost to Edward J. Bonin by 80,310 
to 79,722, only 578 votes; George M. Rhodes, 
Democrat, won by 48,427 to 48,019, only 406 
votes. 
Source: 1940-1948, Bean, op. cit., p. 82. 
1949-1952—computed. 





SPECIFIC CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
Democratic 


The Democratic party realizes the 
great practical and psychological impor- 
tance of the 1954 Congressional elections. 
Victory in them would affect the direc- 
tion of the legislative program for the 
next two years, and would place the 
Republican party on the defensive. 
Victory would also bolster their efforts 
in the direction of the presidential elec- 
tion of 1956. The Democrats to date 
have, therefore, conducted a vigorous 
campaign on these issues: 

(1) The “big business” philosophy. 
The Democrats maintain that the Re- 
publican legislator tends to lean toward 
helping the big corporations, and not the 
little man. They have made much of 








ernor. Dalton’s showing was encouraging to 
the Republican party—for Senator Harry 
Byrd was forced to campaign actively for 
the election of the Democratic candidate, 
Thomas B. Stanley. 

(e) Wisconsin: On October 13, 1953 Democrat 
Lester N. Johnson was elected to Congress 
from the Wisconsin 9th Congressional Dis- 
trict. Johnson was the first Democrat to ever 
win a congressional seat from this district. 
Johnson won by 27,852 to 21,127 over his Re- 
publican opponent, Arthur L. Padrutt. John- 
son had campaigned against the Eisenhower 
farm policy and his victory was distressing 
news to the Republican leaders. 

(f) California: Glenard P. Lipscomb, Re- 
publican, won a special election for the vacant 
seat inthe 24th Congressional district of 
California on November 10, 1953. Lipscomb 
replaced Norris Paulson, Republican, who 
had resigned on June 11, 1953. 
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TABLE 17 
Division of Marginal Republican and 
Democratic Seats by States, 1948 
Number of Marginal Seats 
Democratic Republican 








State 





California ........ 1 
Connecticut 
Delaware ........ 
DE seca 
Indiana 
i Se ee 
(oe ae 
Kentucky 
Maryland ........ 

Massachusetts .... 1 
Michigan ......... 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


ee eeeeees 


mR COD eH ee OOD ee 


Romar iest 1 
Bteccvocclale grove } 
New Jersey ...... 2 
New Yore ....5... 1 
Oklahoma 1 
Ohio 6 
Pennsylvania ..... 4 
South Dakota ..... 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia .... 2 
Wisconsin ........ 
Wyoming 


eee eens 


eee ee ee eases 


eee eeene 


_ 
_ 
5 | bo ee) epro- me CO 





Source: Bean, op. cit., p. 83. 








the politically unfortunate remark of 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, “What is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” 


(2) Tax Policy. The Democrats have 
consistently hammered the tax theme 
that the Republican tax program is a 
“rich man’s tax relief policy.” The 1954 
tax law is condemned because the divi- 
dend, depreciation, depletion, and cor- 
porate loss carry-back provisions are all 
concessions to the well-to-do. Failure to 
give the individual an exemption of $700 
or more has been one of the most bitterly 
criticized provisions in the tax law evi- 
dent in this campaign. The Democrats 
also complain that the Republican tax 
program is based on a “trickle-down” 
wealth concept. 

(3) Labor Policy. Ever since the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act of 


1947, the Democratic party has bitterly 
criticized the Republican labor policy. 
The Democrats have maintained that the 
Republicans are essentially unfriendly to 
labor, and that their legislative policy 
is restrictive to labor’s interests. The 
failure of the 83d congress to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act or to replace it with a 
new Act has added fire to the criticism of 
the Republicans on the labor issue. The 
Democrats also assert that even if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should favor a more 
liberal labor policy, he will be unable to 
secure his goal in a Republican domin- 
ated congress. The Democratic party is 
intent upon getting out the largest 
possible labor vote in the 1954 congress- 
ional election. This will be important— 
for even though the labor vote is not 
monolithic, there is some basis vor the 
belief that a larger percentage of the 
habitual non-voters is Democratic in the 
industrial areas. 


(4) Farm Policy. In the key farm 
areas, the Democratic party is making 
much of the Republican policy of a slid- 
ing scale system of parity. The Demo- 
crats contend that this policy directly 
contradicts the Republican promises 
made during the presidential campaign. 
The Democrats cling to the hope that the 
election of a Democrat in the 9th Wis- 
consin Congressional district on October 
13, 1953, for the first time in the history 
of that district is a straw in the wind. 
If it is, the Republicans are indeed in 
trouble in the farm belt. 

(5) Business Conditions. Senator 
Douglas has sounded the keynote of this 
campaign. He has warned that the 
Republican policies will lead to a serious 
depression; that many of the Republican 
policies are weak props upon which to 
build a lasting prosperity. Early in 
1954 the fear of a depression was much 
keener than has been true during the 
summer and early fall. The issue of a 
business depression always has potent 
force, but with the general upturn of 
business evident in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1954 this issue does not seem to 
have national potency. It does, how- 
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TABLE 18 
Democratic Percentage of Total Major Party Vote for Congressional Districts 
in Which Sharp Reduction in Democratic Majority Occurred 
Between Elections of 1948, 1950, and 1952 





Percentage Democratic of Major Party Vote 








State District 1948 1950 1952 
California .....06.0% Ss ae Unopposed Unopposed 50.6 
ISON ONO 594 .a0 55a ye) eee 64.8 51.0 51.1 

METS os ,450 6 6 stk 51.9 57.3 50.0 

iy eA fe UNE ice sisle ate 4's Unopposed Unopposed 50.8 
SOY i oiis.cce io ahe,c 88 | aU ear 53.1 49.5 50.3 
TEMPE. | ocsidieie dasate MME. (a. 0t ciarasis 55.5 51.8 52.3 
6 er ee eee 63.4 Unopposed 54.4 
PHGBOUTT. ......0000 EE 57.2 54.6 52.7 
BIGVENU 6 hoc sss 65.7 64.7 50.4 

MOVCRNA Si iced MG Fe cera ralcine 68.2 60.9 50.7 
New Jersey ....... EPCOCDEN: © 6:00.00: 68.1 55.6 54.0 
Fourteenth ...... 62.8 59.2 53.0 

INOW. LOPE, 60.0050 o 0 RSet 57.9 59.3 52.0 
60.0 61.0 50.1 

BOINU Sick salou teea a REA ee 53.1 50.8 50.1 
Pennsylvania ...... Thirteenth ...... 53.4 51.2 50.2 
Twenty-first ..... 53.7 52.2 52.1 

bios | rer i re 75.0 Unopposed 58.1 
West Virginia ..... a ee 54.7 54.3 51.5 





Source: U. 8S. News and World Report, January 16, 1953, p. 19 for the Congressional Districts. 
The percentages for 1948 and 1950 are from Gallup’s Political Almanac (passern), op. cit. 


The 1952 percentages are computed. 








ever, have potency in several local 
areas.13 The Republicans cannot risk 
a business let-down of acute proportions. 
They know that no surer path to defeat 
can be found than the existence of a 
business depression. 

(6) Foreign Policy and Aid. The accu- 
sation is often levelled against the Re- 
publicans that they tend to be isolationist 
—that they are critical of foreign aid 
programs. The presence of a large area 
of bipartisanship in the foreign policy 
and foreign aid programs has lessened 
the effectiveness of this issue in most of 
the United States. But the criticism still 
persists that the Republican Congress 
is less internationally minded than 
President Eisenhower. 


13During the past several months there has 
existed a job shortage in 95 Congressional 
districts throughout the nation. These 95 
Congressional districts are now represented 
in Congress by 61 Republicans, 33 Democrats, 
and one Independent. Two-thirds of these 95 
Congressional districts, however, gave such a 
sizeable margin of votes to their Congress- 
men that only a major political upheaval 
could defeat the incumbents. Yet the Repub- 
licans may face a battle if unemployment is 
a deciding issue in 19 marginal districts in 
November, These 19 districts include: 2 in 
Illinois, 4 in Indiana, 1 in Michigan, 2 in 
Missouri, 2 in New York, 1 in Ohio, 1 in 
Oregon, 5 in Pennsylvania, and 1 in West 
Virginia—all surplus labor areas.” 


(7) Foreign Trade. In the area of 
foreign trade policy the Democrats have 
assailed the Republican position as one 
of merely maintaining the status quo. 
The extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement for one year has_ been 
attacked by the Democrats as “govern- 
ment by postponement.” The charge is 
being made that the Republican Congress 
is really interested in high tariff prin- 
ciples—a modern “McKinleyism.” 

(8) Housing. A volley of criticism 
has been directed at the policy of the 
Republican Congress in rejecting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s housing bill which 
called for a program of 140,000 housing 
units over a four-year period. The sub- 
stitution by the Republican House of 
Representatives of 35,000 units for the 
proposed 140,000 has caused some 
Republican leaders in the areas affected 
to feel uneasy. This bill, it is further 
charged, has restrictive provisions that 
will actually reduce the number of hous- 
ing units built to about 10,000. This, 
the Democrats charge, is strangulation 
of the federal housing program. This 
charge may hurt the Republicans in 
several large cities. 
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(9) Social Security and Health. The 
Democrats charge that the Republican 
expansion of social security does not go 
far enough. They also criticize the 
Republican Congress for its rejection of 
President Eisenhower’s health reinsur- 
ance program. The Democrats charge 
that many Republicans give lip-service 
to President Eisenhower’s program but, 
when the chips are down, fail to support 
the program or so emaciate it that its 
major objectives are defeated. 


(10) McCarthyism. Much effort has 
been expended by the Democratic party 
in attempting to make Senator McCarthy 
a liability for the Republican party. 
Events of recent months have caused 
some Republicans of note to urge that 
their party be rid of McCarthy’s 
shadow. One thing seems certain in this 
campaign so far—that is, that McCarthy- 
ism is not as important an issue as 
Senator McCarthy intended it to be early 
in 1954.14 

(11) Public versus private develop- 
ment of electric and atomic energy 
power. This issue was the cause of one 
of the filbusters during the last session 
of Congress under the leadership of the 


Democrats and Independent Wayne 
Morse. 
(12) Miscellaneous issues). Many 


purely local issues are being debated in 
local congressional districts. These local 
issues, together with factional disputes 
and personalities, may be of more im- 
portance in some elections and in their 
total cumulative effect than any national 
issue. 


Republican Issues 

The razor-edge majority of the Re- 
publicans in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate today makes the 


14A motion to censure Senator McCarthy 
introduced by Republican Senator Flanders 
of Vermont, was the subject to bitter debate 
during the closing days of the last session of 
Congress. A compromise resulted in the 
appointment by the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Senate majority leaders of a six-man 
bipartisan committee to investigate the cen- 
sure charges against Senator McCarthy. This 
compromise was approved by a 75-12 vote 
(40 Republicans, 34 Democrats and Wayne 
Morse voted for the compromise. Three Re- 
publicans and 9 Democrats voted against the 
compromise.) 


1954 Congressional campaign no ordinary 
one. The Republican party knows that a 
defeat in 1954 may indicate that they are 
not witnessing a new tide of Republican- 
ism, but that 1952 was the personal 
victory of a man and not a party. The 
Republican party has therefore cam- 
paigned along these lines: 


(1) The Record of the 83d Congress. 
This record is praised by Republicans 
as assuring a return to a balanced gov- 
ernment, a slow-down of radical reforms, 
a government for all the people, the re- 
vival of confidence of capital, the check- 
ing of inflation, and a return to the 
philosophy of private enterprise. This 
is the general approach of the Republi- 
can party, but it is intended to assure 
the voters that a Republican congress is 
essential. 


(2) Tax Reform. In late July of 
1954 the Republican-controlled Congress 
passed what they have described as the 
most comprehensive overhaul of the 
nation’s tax laws since 1890. This com- 
prehensive tax bill has many provisions 
but its philosophy is one that the 
Republicans claim will provide incentives 
for new economic expansion for many 
years to come. The Republicans contend 
that many of the provisions of their bill 
are directed to the relief of the indi- 
vidual, and that many inequities of long 
standing are removed. The tax relief 
resulting from the July, 1954 law is in 
addition to the 10 per cent income tax 
cut which was effective January 1 which 
coincided with the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax and reduction of 
excise taxes in the spring of 1954.15 

(3) Prosperity. Credit for prosperity 
is always claimed as the work of the 
party in power. The Democrats in 1952 


15All these tax measures together reduce 
the tax bill by about $7.5 billion. The reduc- 
tions in taxes include $3.0 billion in individual 
income taxes; $2.0 llion in excess profit 
taxes; and, $1.0 billion in excise taxes. This 
$7.5 billion tax reduction is the greatest 
amount of tax relief ever given in one year. 
The 1945 tax act reduced the tax bill by $5.9 
billion. It should be noted, however, that the 
Congress which enacted the huge 1945 tax 
savings was badly defeated in the 1946 Con- 
gressional elections. Other factors were re- 
sponsible for this defeat, but the moral is 
that tax relief alone is no assurance of 
victory. 
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cried: “You never had it so good” and 
chanted “Don’t let them take it away.” 
The Republicans in 1954 are using the 
same theme with a different opus. Credit 
control measures, the interest rate, atti- 
tude toward a rising stock market have 
all been directed toward maintaining a 
high level of prosperity. Good times 
seem assured this fall and beyond. This 
prosperity, the Republicans hope, will 
assure their return as the dominant party 
in Congress. 


(4) Lower Cost of Living. Although 
the Republican Administration initially 
pursued a deflationary policy, it later 
reversed itself on broad principles be- 
cause of the fear that early measures 
taken might give the economy too severe 
a deflationary jolt and thereby lead to a 
depression. The end of the exaggerated 
Korean War boom in 1958, it is alleged, 
did lead gradually to a reduction in some 
living costs. The Republican party, of 
course, hopes to be the beneficiary of 
support resulting from this. 


(5) Low unemployment. The Republi- 
cans claim that unemployment has been 
low, and, this is a result, they allege, of 
the maintainance of prosperity by their 
policies. The increase of unemployment 
which characterized the last months of 
1953 and the early months of 1954 is 
claimed to have been reversed during the 
summer of 1954. And, if so, the Re- 
publicans hope to receive credit for this. 

(6) End of Korean War. This event 
was highly popular throughout the 
country. This, together with the avoid- 
ance of any other shooting war has been 
well received in many mid-western and 
some other congressional districts in the 
nation. During the presidential cam- 
paign of 1952, Eisenhower had promised 
to go to Korea and secure a first-hand 
knowledge of the situation as an aid in 
determining the settlement of the whole 
Korean War. Voters have been reminded 
of the Republicans’ role in securing the 
Korean settlement. 

(7) Foreign Aid. During the 1954 
Congressional Campaign the claim has 
been made that the Republican party has 
placed the foreign aid program on a 


sounder and more realistic basis. This, 
it is asserted, will result in less waste of 
American dollars and American re- 
sources. 

(8) Control of Communism. President 
Eisenhower has sounded the keynote on 
this issue—that the Republican adminis- 
tration has made communism in govern- 
ment a dead issue. It has weeded out 
all employees of doubtful loyalty and has 
established careful safeguards to prevent 
communists or “fellow travelers” from 
securing federal employment. The issue 
of McCarthyism has arisen here and 
there, but the Republican party has not 
pursued a policy of making McCarthyism 
an issue. Some candidates, such as 
ex-Representative Clifford Case have 
made  anti-McCarthyism an _ active 
issue.16 

(9) Farm Policy. Farm politics have 
resulted in some of the bitterest disputes 
within the Republican party itself. The 
issue of flexible versus rigid price sup- 
ports has been at least partly resolved 
in favor of limited flexible price supports. 
The Republican party has argued that 
only a flexible farm program can prevent 
an ultimate collapse of the entire farm 
support program because of uncon- 
trollable surpluses. The Republican party 
is confident that when the votes are 
counted this November, it will have won 
the support of the farm belt. The Re- 
publicans, however, have not forgotten 
that it was the change of the farm belt 
to the Democratic column in 1948 that 
gave the margin of victory for Presi- 
dent Truman. 

(10) Economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment. This issue has lacked the color 
and emotion of some of the others in 
this campaign. In several Congressional 
districts this issue has had some impor- 
tance. In a system of government where 
pressure groups are becoming more im- 
portant, it is a commonplace that 
economy and efficiency in government 


16Mr, Case is running for the office of U. S. 

Senator on the Republican ticket in New 
Jersey. 
The introduction of a motion in the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Flanders of Vermont to 
censure Senator McCarthy reveals the grow- 
ing force of anti-McCarthyism that exists in 
the U. S. today. 
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often takes a secondary role. 


The Republicans, like the Democrats, 
expect many Congressional battles to re- 
volve around local issues. The bitter 
battle in the last weeks of the second 
session of the 83d Congress over the 
Atomic Energy Act is indicative of the 
intensity of feeling on the public versus 
private power issue in certain congress- 
ional districts. In fact this issue may 
well become a major one in 1956. 


THE NOVEMBER OUTLOOK 

A glance at Table 19 will show that in 
an overwhelming number of presidential 
elections the percentage of control of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
by the winning party exceeds the per- 
centage of the popular vote received by 
the president-elect. The lower vote total 
in the mid-term election, together with 
the many factors that influence a turn 
against the congressman of the majority 
party, has also in the overwhelming 
number of cases resulted in a reduction 
in this percentage of control. 

What of the Congressional elections of 
November 2, 1954? Will the usual his- 
torical pattern recur? It is not the 
purpose of this article to predict the out- 
come of these elections. Rather, its 
purpose is to cite the following factors 
that may be important in affecting the 
results. These factors favoring the Re- 
publican party include: 

(1) the popularity of President Eisen- 
hower; 
growing emphasis on peace; 
prosperity and high employment; 
growing acceptance of a “middle- 
of-the-road”’ political philosophy; 
extension of several economic and 
social measures of the new deal; 
removal of economic controls; 
tax revision which provided indi- 
vidual tax reduction and provides 
incentives to private investment; 
(8) “easy money”; 

(9) flexible agricultural price supports 
(both the consumer and possible 
farm area effects will be impor- 
tant); 

low vote in non-Southern areas— 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5 


~— 


(6) 
(7) 


(10) 


particularly in heavily populated 
Northern states; 
(11) possible momentum of Republican 
“tide”; and, 
a general acceptance in a number 
of mid-Western states of the Re- 
publican foreign affairs and for- 
eign trade policy. 

Admittedly, some of these factors may 
be difficult to measure, and their impor- 
tance can increase or decrease before 
the mid-term elections, but they all have 
bearing on the campaign and its out- 
come. At best the Republican party will 
do well to hold its present tenuous lead 
in the House of Representatives and 
retain the control of the Senate. At 
worst the Republicans could lose the 
House of Representatives by 20 to 40 
and the Senate by 3 to 5 seats. The 1954 
congressional elections cannot be ex- 
pected to be a Republican “revolt.” 

As in 1928, the Democrats lack con- 
trol of both the presidency and the 
Congress. The Democratic party, how- 
ever, is in much better position relative 
to the number of House and Senate seats 
held. But the 1952-1954 period does not 
compare with the depression year of 
1930. There are several important fac- 
tors, however, which could contribute to 
a Democratic victory in November. They 
are: 

(1) traditional loss by the majority 
party of approximately 7 per cent 
of House seats, and several Senate 
seats; 
currently at issue are a larger 
number of “safe” Democratic 
seats; 
heavy vote in industrial states 
seems to favor the Democrats; 

a number of Republican Congress- 
men in close districts will not have 
the President’s “coat-tails to hang 
on;” 

possibility of worsening farm 
price situation and dissatisfaction 
with lower flexible price supports; 
McCarthyism and the reaction 
against him; 

failure of the Republican party to 
adopt major legislation dealing 


(12) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5 


~ 


(6) 


(7 
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TABLE 19 


Percentage of Popular Vote for President and Percentage of House and Senate Seats 
Held by Major Parties in All Congressional Elections, 1868-1952 





House of Representatives Senate 
Percentage of Seats held by Percentage of Seats held by 











President’s Party President’s Party 
Percentage of In Mid-Term In Mid-Term 
Major Party Party In Presidential Election In Presidential Election 
President Year Vote Affiliation Election Year Following Election Year Following 
Eisenhower ..... 1952 55.4 Rep. 50.1 51.5 
ae 1948 52.41 Dem. 58.3 54.0 56.3 52.1 
F. D. Roosevelt... 1944 53.8 56.3 43.42 59.6 46.81 
1940 55.5 Dem. 62.3 51.4 70.2 61.0 
1936 62.5 78.8 61.3 82.6 75.0 
1932 59.1 72.6 75.63 63.2 73.78 
ee 1928 58.8 Rep. 61.5 49.3 59.0 50.5 
Coolidge ....... 1924 54.34 Rep. 57.4 54.9 59.0 51.6 
Merde. ..... 06) 1920 63.9 Rep. 69.8 52.9 61.4 54.1 
ae 1916 51.7 Dem. 50.7 44.2 55.8 48.9 
1912 45.3 69.6 54.0 56.9 58.43 
BN atch vais iepav 1908 54.5 Rep. 56.0 41.4 65.6 55.4 
Theo. Roosevelt . 1904 60.0 Rep. 64.8 60.1 63.3 66.33 
McKinley ...... 1900 54.0 Rep. 56.6 56.83 63.9 63.3 
1896 64.4 53.1 58.0 67.03 
Cleveland ....... 1892 51.8 Dem. 63.2 30.0 53.6 47.5 
1884 50.2 56.6 52.6 44.1 48.63 
Harrison ....... 1888 49.5 Rep. 51.1 27.2 51.3 54.33 
Garfield (Arthur) 1880 50.5 Rep. 52.1 37.4 50.0 51.33 
ee 1876 48.4 Rep. 47.8 46.6 52.0 44.0 
NG coeur dees 1872 55.8 Rep. 67.8 39.3 72.0 60.8 
1868 52.7 70.3 38.6 83.5 75.3 





lHarry S. Truman had only 49.9 per cent of the total popular vote when all parties are 


included. 


2Harry S. Truman was President in mid-term election of 1946. 
8Gain over the presidential year election. The Republicans gained in both houses in this 


election. 


4The Progressive party secured 17% of the popular vote and the Democratic party 28.9%. 


Source: Computed from preceding tables. 








with foreign trade, health pro- 

grams; 

local dissatisfaction with the Re- 

publican enacted housing pro- 

gram, and its philosophy; 

failure of the Republican-con- 

trolled congress to amend the 

Taft-Hartley Act and other labor 

legislation advocated by labor or- 

ganizations; and, 

(10) the fact that President Ejisen- 
hower needs Democrats to pass his 
program.1!7 


(8 


~— 


(9 


~~ 


17Philadelphia elected 5 Democratic con- 
gressmen in 1952—all with a percentage in 
excess of 52%, but the political feuds between 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark and Democratic City 
Chairman William J. Green are causing the 
Democrats some concern. In 1946 the entire 
slate of Republican Congressmen won in 
Philadelphia, but only two Republican Con- 
gressmen were elected in 1948 and 1950. It is 
just such factional fights as this, which here 
and there in the country could result in a 
gain for the Republicans. 


Most of the factors listed above in 
favor of a Republican or a Democratic 
victory do not apply with equal force to 
the Senate race. The House of Repre- 
sentatives could be lost by the Republi- 
cans, and yet the Republicans majority 
in the Senate could be increased.18 


SUMMARY 

The 1954 Congressional campaign has 
been waged for months and is now 
approaching its climax. The campaign 





18Doubtful Democratic Senate seats seem to 
be: (1) Humphrey, Minnesota, (2) Douglas, 
Illinois, (3) Murray, Montana, (4) Hunt, Wy- 
oming, (5) Johnson, Colorado, (6) Anderson, 
New Mexico, (7) Gillete, Iowa, (8) Burke, 
Ohio and (10) Frear, Delaware. 
Doubtful Republican seats seem to be: (1) 
Kuchel, California, (2) Cordon, Oregon, (3) 
Dworshak, Idaho, (4) Cooper, Kentucky, (5) 
Hendrickson, New Jersey and (6) Saltonstall, 
Massachusetts. The recent death of ex- 
Senator Blair Moody of Michigan could well 
ua Senator Ferguson’s chances in that 

ate. 
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has been waged on several general and 
specific issues, in some of which changes 
could well occur in the last weeks of the 
campaign. The past results of mid-term 
elections favor the out-of-power Demo- 
cratic party, but the possibility of a 
more general acceptance of President 
Eisenhower’s “middle-of-the-road” pro- 
gram may counteract the normal ex- 
pected trend away from the party in 


power. If so, the gain of the Republi- 
cans is likely to be nominal in the 
House, and closer still in the Senate. But 
whatever party wins, a too sanguine in- 
terpretation of the results may lead to a 
disappointment if the outcome is re- 
garded as an infallible barometer for the 
presidential elections of 1956. Many still 
unanswered questions remain to be solved 
before that campaign begins. 


COMMENTARY ON THE MAINE ELECTIONS!® 


Although Maine’s September elections 
are not an infallible barometer of the 
November elections, one would be 
whistling in the dark to ignore their 
portent. In politics events are seldom 
isolated in their force, and conditions in 
Maine in their totality will be one 
measurement of the national pulse. The 
data presented in Table 20 indicate that 
there is some correlation between the 
vote behavior in Maine and in the im- 
mediately following national elections. 

The recent election in Maine resulting 
in the election of a Democratic governor 
for the first time since 1934 has been 
interpreted variously by political com- 
mentators, political scientists, party 
leaders and forecasters. Several of the 
principal contentions which have been 
made in reference to these results will 
be presented with some analysis below. 

First: The vote was lighter due to the 
rural vote staying home because of the 
hurricane. 


Comment: The 1954 gubernatorial 
vote total of 248,423 was slightly more 
than the 246,802 vote for governor in 
the Presidential election year of 1952. 
The mid-term election for governor 
usually attracts a smaller total vote than 
is obtained in a _ presidential election 
year. The 1954 total vote was signifi- 
cant both because it was greater than 
the total in the preceeding presidential 
election in which an exceptionally large 
total vote was cast and because it is the 
largest total mid-term gubernatorial 


19This section of this article was prepared 
and added to the original immediately fol- 
lowing the Maine election because of the 
widespread interest in interpreting the results. 


vote since 1938.29 

Second: Local issues in the guberna- 
torial campaign were largely related to 
certain actions of Governor Cross (for 
example, political appointments and high- 
way policy) which influenced the election 
adversely. 

Comments: Local issues are really 
important in mid-term elections, and the 
presence of unemployment and other 
local issues could work against the party 
in power—this year the Republicans. 

Third: The 1954 Maine election indi- 
cates a national trend in shifting party 
support. 

Comment: Some analysis of the data 
in Table 20 indicates the following: 

(a) in every mid-term election since 

1930 in which the Democratic candi- 

date for governor received 40% or 

more of the total major party vote, the 

House of Representatives was won by 

the Democrats; 

(b) in every mid-term election since 

1932 in which the total vote for the 

three congressional candidates of 

Maine received 40% or more of the 

total major party vote, the House of 

Representatives was won by the Demo- 

crats; and 

(c) in every mid-term election since 

1930 in which the Democratic candi- 

date for U. S. Senator received 39% or 

more of the total Democratic and Re- 
publican vote, the Senate was won by 
the Democrats in the subsequent 
national election. 
Thus, if the past be a guide, the 1954 
national congressional election could 
20In only the gubernatorial elections of 


1934, 1936, 1938 and 1940 has the vote cast 
exceeded that in 1954. 
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Several fac- 


tors may operate to reduce the possi- 
bility of this result in the Senate elec- 


House of Representatives. 
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could mean a loss of 3-5 seats by the 


the Senate of the United States. 
Republicans in the U. S. Senate and a 


tions, but similar factors are not now 
present in the contests for election to 


the House of Representatives. 


in the National 


loss of 20-40 seats 
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American Values in the Struggle for Peace 


by DAVID M. WALKER 


Editor's Note: The address of the Hon. 
David M. Walker, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, delivered at the Summer Com- 
mencement, Thursday, August 12, 1954. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon Secretary Walker at 
that time. 





Tutnkinc people, and educators spe- 
cifically, have responsibilities in today’s 
world which are as serious as they are 
new. I think we all accept the fact that 
the United States is, in President Hisen- 
hower’s phrase, the “good partner” of 
the free world, the bulwark on which the 
hopes of the world depend, and that this 
gives us heavy tasks to perform. In 
that acceptance, however, we usually feel 
that it is sufficient to place our reliance 
on armament, the great resources of gur 
nation and the system of alliances 
throughout the world which we work to 
establish and maintain. 


This has not been enough until now, 
and will not be enough in the decades 
ahead, unless our friends in other lands 
see beyond our military force and finan- 
cial contributions into the true heart of 
America. Our enemies, skillful in the 
uses of propaganda and distortion, labor 
day and night through the foreign press, 
radio and international forums, to depict 
us as a heedless, materialistic people, im- 
patiently rushing toward the goal of 
world dominance. They present slippery 
arguments to prove to the unwitting that 
we are purchasing vassals with the aid 
we give unstintingly to our friends. They 
tell their dupes that American civilization 
is reactionary and repressive; that its 
capitalistic masters spare only enough of 
the products of its workers to keep them 
from revolt and that the admittedly tre- 
mendous fruits of our economy benefit a 
small, ruling class. 


Nor has this continuous clamor, com- 


pounded of deceit and inspired distrust, 
been without results. Even our friends, 
some of them, are uneasy about us. They 
wonder if we, masters in the uses of 
machinery, have become a nation search- 
ing only for bigness and greater produc- 
tion quotas. Our tonnage figures impress 
them; the richness and variety of our 
consumer goods cause amazement, but 
small doubts creep through about our 
desire to channel these wonders to the 
basic good of all. They ponder over why 
so much of our research and science is 
harnessed to practical uses, seeing in this 
a decline in the free spirit of inquiry. 
And, too, they worry whether we have 
solved the deep mysteries of the atom 
only to create a more horrible engine of 
war. 


These are only a few of the questions 
which disturb our friends and confuse 
the neutral peoples of the world. And, 
so long as these questions remain un- 
solved, our frequently stated objectives 
of world peace with honor for all people, 
will be viewed skeptically. Lofty senti- 
ments are weighed against the sensa- 
tional, exaggerated reports of social 
unrest in one part or another of our 
country. Each incident of which we are 
ashamed, or are not proud, is magnified 
and presented as the picture of America. 
And when these involve non-whites the 
effect on the peoples of Asia is enormous. 

In this place, and in this city, it is 
appropriate to discuss these matters and 
to take counsel among ourselves as to 
what each of us, individually, can do to 
project the real vision of America. In 
this place, particularly, because President 
Johnson last year in his service as 
Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency laid down a course of action 
for our overseas agencies to follow 
which, if supported and continued, will 
take us far along the road of understand- 
ing. In this city, particularly, from 
whence Benjamin Franklin, America’s 
first great ambassador, went to Europe 
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and presented the image of the American 
man as he emerged in western civiliza- 
tion, resolute, independent, resourceful, 
friendly and cooperative. 


It was the same good Dr. Franklin who, 
on that fateful day in 1787 when our Con- 
stitution was born, made a most pertinent 
observation. When questioned by citizens 
of Philadelphia as to what kind of gov- 
ernment the constitutional convention 
had given the American people, he re- 
plied: “We have given you a Republic 
if you can keep it.” I think that if we 
are to keep this Republic we must begin 
to make the meaning of our way of life 
crystal clear to the peoples of the world 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


America Observed 


What is the American way today in 
human terms? Is it really necessary to 
ask ourselves this question; does the 
record show that the rest of the world 
is undecided and anxious to know? Let 
me give you a few personal experiences. 
During the last several years, as Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, I have 
received official visitors from Peru, 
Brazil, West Germany, Italy and many 
other countries. They have come to see 
the industrial empire of Pennsylvania; 
its mammoth steel plants, its dazzling 
production lines rolling off the sinews of 
war and the implements of peace. They 
want to learn America’s know-how, to 
unravel the secrets of its enormous pro- 
ductiveness. I have taken them to 
modern plants and seen them examine 
with keen interest and varying degrees 
of knowledge the production flow of 
American industry. In each case they 
have asked frequent questions about 
working standards, health and safety fac- 
tors and the wages paid. 


I soon found that saying a man earned 
$2.00 an hour was meaningless; they 
wanted this translated into food, clothing, 
housing and social welfare. How long 
does a man work to earn a pound of but- 
ter, a pack of cigarettes, a pair of shoes 
or a suit of clothes? What were the 


human terms of the employment? What 
happened to him when he became too old 
to work? They asked to see and I took 
them to some of the homes of workers so 
that they might see for themselves how 
American industries pay their workers. 
Only in this way could I establish a floor 
of understanding. 


I saw through them that people in 
other lands view tanks, locomotives, steel 
shafts, automobiles, refrigerators and 
television screens with a high interest, 
but less than that which they have for 
the distribution of these goods. As a 
result of the pounding of hostile propa- 
ganda, the impression has been created 
that these wonderful things are inaccessi- 
ble to the people who produce them. 


I found, too, through their sharp ques- 
tioning that they wanted to see and hear 
about our schools, housing, hospitals, 
welfare institutions and programs for the 
disabled. They asked for information on 
the place of Negro workers industrially 
and socially, their opportunities for eco- 
nomic advancement. 


What emerges from all this? A simple 
enough picture; we must, all of us, 
recognize that we are the observed of 
all observers and that no facet of our 
daily national life goes unremarked by 
people in the remote corners of the earth. 
This invests: a public quality to the 
private acts of all our responsible 
citizens. 


We must learn to make sure and I be- 
lieve you must teach, that the American 
man is still the man of Jefferson’s and 
Lincoln’s day, that our resoluteness 
marches with and does not overwhelm 
the spiritual and human values which are 
part of the air we breathe. 


Programs that 
Unite Our People 


Several weeks ago President Eisen- 
hower in an address to newspaper people 
said that this is the time when we should 
stress the things that unite our people. 
There is, in my opinion, too much talk 
of the things that divide us and I should 
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like to do my small best here to identify 
and discuss programs with which I am 
familiar which unite our Nation. They 
heal and protect; they guide without 
forcing and leave room for individual 
development. 


I speak, of course, of the whole stream 
of social programs which have become a 
part of the American scene since the turn 
of the century. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, rehabilitation, old age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, public assistance, 
adequate housing, slum clearance, all of 
these and more are the American answer 
to the needs of its citizens. 


Let us continually review and improve 
these programs. It may be important 
that in the 1952 election 60 million 
Americans voted, but it is much more im- 
portant that 52 million Americans par- 
ticipate in the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program; that 40 million enjoy 
the protection of unemployment insur- 
ance and that all of its industrial workers 
have the benefits of workmen’s compen- 
sation. It is true that public housing 
stirs controversy but it is more important 
that everywhere an awareness of the need 
for adequate housing is growing and 
reaching more citizens. 


The slum clearance program of Penn- 
sylvania and the United States is an in- 
dication that people have recognized that 
cities grow old and decay, and that if we 
are to spend millions abroad for the re- 
habilitation of cities we must give 
consideration, also, to the recapturing of 
values here at home. We have not yet 
devised the perfect technique of creating 
a wholesome atmosphere in the homes of 
all people for the rearing of families, but 
it is pertinent that we have made a be- 
ginning and this beginning was made 
under the free enterprise system of our 
Republic. 

We recognize too that to rehabilitate a 
disabled worker is to bring him back into 
the work force and to make him one of 
the gainfully employed, the normal and 
honorable wish of every man. Such an 
action keeps him from being excluded, 


keeps him from becoming bitter and dis- 
possessed. The earned security which 
our older citizens enjoy, even the pros- 
pect of it, keeps them happy and useful, 
exercising a beneficial, leavening in- 
fluence on the great mass of the 
population. 


The genius of America is and must be 
directed to accomplishing and widening 
these objectives without bringing in the 
welfare state. We are getting these re- 
sults without creating a people dependent 
upon governmental direction and or- 
dinance. 


There are great opportunities for 
those who would enter this field of work, 
which you may call human engineering or 
the administration of social legislation. 
To bring competence and integrity to the 
administration of these laws is a pro- 
fessional objective of the highest rank. 
And, may I say at this point, that under 
the administrations and general assem- 
blies of Pennsylvania there have been ad- 
vances in progressive legislation and an 
influx of professional competence in their 
administration which will warrant the 
study and emulation of other states. 


Our country will flourish so long as 
we keep uniting our people through deeds 
of substance and programs which sup- 
port and are part of the system of in- 
dividual enterprise. 


Purposes of Education 


The siren songs of the Communist 
propagandists fall on deaf ears, when the 
listeners have a stake in society. The 
sturdy fabric of our society is continu- 
ously reinforced by the common every- 
day actions of nur social welfare pro- 
grams. They can use and need urgently 
steady reinforcements from our colleges, 
professional people trained in the arts 
and sciences from the wholesome back- 
ground of this institution. 


Above all, this true picture of a 
human, living, growing, tolerant America 
must be projected overseas to people 
everywhere. It is a noble aspiration to 
live in peace and freedom, to enjoy the 
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fruits of husbandry and to raise a family 
under a system of government which 
affords opportunities widely and cares for 
those unable to help themselves. I be- 
lieve that this is the aspiration of every 
human being on this earth. This is what 
they want and we must show them that 
in this country we have set our feet upon 
a path which leads to that goal, a path 
that all may take; that this is the Ameri- 
can way and that the American way is 
open to all. 


Can we not project this vision of 
America abroad? More than marching 
battalions, more than rolling tanks, the 
American ideal is mighty and persuasive; 


it is kind and gentle; it reaches the hearts 
of men; when they see it, it becomes 
imbedded within them and can never be 
dislodged. 


The great trust which is given over to 
those of you who are educators is a 
sacred trust. To the degree that you 
prepare men for an understanding of the 
American way of life will be the measure 
of the success of the free peoples of the 
world. It is more than a battle of pro- 
duction and of armament. It is a fight 
for the hearts and minds of people. 

In your future and in your every en- 
deavor I wish you Godspeed and good 
fortune. 
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Psychology for the Supervisor 
by HAROLD M. HAAS* 


Certain fundamental principles of 
applied psychology for industrial usage 
are presented here in a clear and under- 
standable manner. It has been demon- 
strated that much human behavior in the 
shop or office often can be traced to 
the desire to be impatient. This article 
discusses the ways in which this trait 
can be used to influence or persuade 
workers to improve their performance. 





Psycuotocy is for everyone, just as 
is arithmetic. But too often psycholo- 
gists write for other psychologists, like 
a doctor writing for a medical journal, 
so that the ordinary person gets the im- 
pression that psychology is an obscure 
science, understandable only to a chosen 
few. The writer was once addressing a 
group of oil salesmen on the principles 
of salesmanship. He noticed one red- 
haired man squirming and bristling in a 
rather belligerent manner, so he asked 
the man, “What’s the matter, Red, don’t 
you agree?” “No,” shouted Red. “That 
psychology stuff might go over in the 
city, but out in the country you have to 
get under their skins.” Since “getting 
under the customer’s skin” was exactly 
the skill that the writer had been trying 
to teach, it was evident that at least 
some in the class were missing the 
point. From that time on the teacher 
avoided the word “psychology” and 
talked about getting people to buy. 


The material in this article is based 
largely on the report of a case study 
conducted by two faculty members of 
Harvard University! and on an analysis 
of human behavior by a professor of 


*Harold M. Haas is a visiting Associate 
Professor of Management in the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Administration. He is also a management 
consultant associated with Joseph M. Cook 
and Staff. 


1Ronken, Harriet O., and Lawrence, Paul 
R. Administering Changes. A Case Study of 
Human Relations in a Factory, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 
Plimpton Press. Norwood, Mass. 1952. 


psychology at Stanford University.2 The 
discussion presented here is designed for 
the use of the supervisor, and for the 
most part, it uses “shop language” to 
explain the principles of human relations 
that should be a component of the mental 
equipment of every person who is in a 
position where he is expected to direct 
and control the actions and attitudes of 
others. It has been so designed in order 
that it can be readily used by the per- 
sonnel director in his foreman training 
program. 


Only as one understands these prin- 
ciples and becomes skilled in their 
application to the situations that are 
continually arising in the day-to-day re- 
lationships of the office and factory, can 
one successfully persuade, influence, or 
convince either his working force or his 
superiors. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


“Human behavior” is a term applied 
to the way people act in response to ex- 
ternal and internal stimuli. The diction- 
ary defines a stimulus as “any agent or 
form of excitation which influences the 
activity of an organism as a whole or 
in any of its parts; specifically, that 
which initiates an impulse, as in a nerve 
or muscle, or produces an altered state 
of consciousness as by arousing new or 
stronger sensations.” This is an ex- 
cellent definition to use here, particularly 
the expression “an altered state of con- 
sciousness,” as will be seen later. 


By the term “behavior patterns” we 
shall mean certain mental states which 
tend to cause predictable types of 
responses to particular situations. To be 
successful in persuading, convincing, and 
influencing others, we must have a 
thorough understanding of these behavior 
patterns. We must constantly strive to 


2Strong, Edward K., Jr.: Psychological As- 
pects of Business, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1938. 

3Funk and Wagnalls, New College Standard 
Dictionary. 1947. 
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develop the ability not only to predict 
responses, but also to create those situa- 
tions which will induce the responses we 
desire. Illustrations explaining how this 
ability can be used by the supervisor will 
be given in subsequent sections. 


THE RESPONSE 
MECHANISM 


Behavior always occurs in response to 
a stimulus or excitation, due to some- 
thing in the environment. The sequence 
is: 


SITUATION —>BOND —>RESPONSE 


The bond is the response mechanism, or 
the entire human organism. Leonard 
Carmichael explains the response 
mechanism as follows:4 


“The response mechanism in man 
and in the higher animals includes: the 
sense organs or receptors, which are 
organized to receive stimulation and 
to start processes of excitation in the 
living individual; the nervous system, 
which is specialized for the propaga- 
tion of excitation; and the muscles and 
glands or effectors, which are specially 
developed to make reaction possible. 
It is largely by means of this highly 
complex total mechanism that the liv- 
ing organism itself is given a func- 
tional and integrated unity, and that 
in turn the integrated individual 
responds to those physical energies of 
the environment which _ effectively 
stimulate it.” 


The brain and the nervous system are 
thought to operate on an electrical charge 
of about one-tenth of a volt, generated 
by two body chemicals, sodium and 
potassium, acting on nerve tissues bathed 
in a fluid that is chiefly water. The 
brain has been compared to a storage 
battery, where each cell is capable of 
registering for life an experience, an 
idea, a concept, or a memory. The senses, 
through the nerves, during every waking 
hour are constantly sending a flood of 
messages to the brain, but there is a 
mechanism in the brain which screens 


4Boring, E. G., Langfeld, H. S., Weld, H. P., 
and Collaborators, Psychology, Chapter 2 
written by Leonard Carmichael of Brown 
University. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New 
York. 1935. Page 9. 


out minor signals. An impression must 
be strong enough to jump across a gap, 
called a synapse, in much the same way 
as the electrical current jumps across 
the gap in a spark plug, causing a spark. 
Many times supervisors have had the 
experience of not having their orders or 
instruction heard, simply because they 
were not made strong enough to “get 
through” to the brain of the worker. 


The Frame of Reference 


When a message is received by the 
brain, such as some remark by a superior 
officer, it is instantly sent to that circuit 
in the brain which has memories and 
ideas that are relatives of this particu- 
lar impression. There it is classified, 
interpreted, and translated into some 
kind of response. This group of rela- 
tives—this family, so to speak—de- 
termines what the response will be and 
constitutes what has been called the 
frame of reference.5 ; 


Now this frame of reference may be 
made even more rigid by this impression, 
or it may be weakened or even altered. 
Suppose that at some time in the past 
the supervisor incurred the suspicion or 
dislike of the worker, who has, as a 
result, formed an assumption or mental 
portrait of the boss. Then on some other 
occasion this same supervisor extends to 
the worker some unexpected favor. Im- 
mediately there is a conflict in the mind 
of the worker, perhaps confusion. He 
doesn’t know what to think. But if this 
more congenial relationship is continued, 
this assumption can be expected to 
change from unfavorable or negative, to 
favorable or positive. One may hear 
the worker say, “I had the guy all 
wrong. He really is regular.” 


Thus, even though it may go against 
the grain, for the sake of efficiency or 
improved relations it may be necessary 
for the supervisor to virtually “woo” 
the worker. Many men in personnel de- 
partments have found that such a pro- 
cedure pays off. For example, in one 


5Ronken and Lawrence, op. cit., page 294. 
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firm the director of labor relations spent 
months winning the respect and friend- 
ship of the labor union representative, 
with the result that collective bargaining 
became easier, there were fewer griev- 
ances to settle, a reduced labor turnover, 
and improved employee morale. 


The Elements of the Frame 
of Reference 


Figure A shows diagrammatically the 
elements in the frame of reference. All 
are important. “Assumption” is a term 
applied to the individual’s concept of 
himself, his supervisors, his associates, 
top management, and his many and 
various relationships. Past experiences 
is a broad term which includes all edu- 
cation and training, and the effects of the 
environment in which the individual was 
reared. 
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FIGURE A 


There are two types of behavior: 
instinctive and acquired. Each living 
person started his existence with certain 
inherited traits which have not only 
matured, but have been modified and 
shaped by thousands of experiences that 
began to have their effects even before 
-birth. These three factors—inheritance, 
maturation, and learning—have all com- 
bined te produce a human being; an or- 
ganism with which we have to live. 


Acquired habits of behavior modify 
instinctive reactions. The response of 
a laborer to a given situation tending 
to cause an emotional disturbance will 
be different from that of a banker, al- 
though their instinctive reactions, being 
both human and unlearned, are apt to 
be identical. 


Acquired behavior is largely the re- 
sult of learning and environment. There 
were many thousands of examples of 
this truth in the armed forces where, to 
illustrate, the behavior of those men who 
had been reared in the sects that opposed 
warfare was strongly contrasted with 
others who had grown up in a different 
environment. The writer had a case in 
his company where a young man used a 
hatchet to cut off two fingers of his 
right hand so that he would be unable 
to fire a rifle. 

Too often supervisors assume the 
workers will act in a certain way because 
of previous experience, whereas habitual 
actions may have been acquired which 
are entirely different from those used in 
the work at hand. It is said of miners, 
for example, that they do not make good 
factory workers because they have never 
learned to punch a clock. The same 
might be said of farmers or professional 
men. 

Past experience is a strong influence 
in developing a person’s attitude. If the 
employee’s working life has been un- 
happy and full of frustrations; if, to 
use a common expression, he has been 
kicked around, he will be suspicious, 
with a chip on his shoulder. The fore- 
man will have to work carefully with 
him and create pleasant relationships 
and associations. The worker’s world of 
experience or frame of reference must 
be changed before full cooperation can 
be expected. 


Emotions or feelings, the third element 
in the frame of reference, are present in 
some degree in almost every form of 
human activity. Even the mathematician 
solving a problem or the scientist con- 
ducting an experiment in a laboratory 
has an emotional thrill when the results 
agree with his hypothesis. 

Two basic emotional responses are 
anger or rage and fear. 

“The real differences between those 
two presumably opposing emotional 
states rest in the total situation which 
arouses the states. Reactions which 
occur during offense, attack, and posi- 
tive movements are usually called 
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anger; those which occur during de- 

fense and retreat are usually called 

fear.” 

Strong defines emotion as a “stirred- 
up condition of the organism.”7 Certain 
physical and chemical changes occur in 
the body, such as faster heart-beat and 
increased blood pressure; more rapid 
breathing; sweating; digestive disturb- 
ances caused by withdrawal of the blood 
from the digestive system to increase the 
blood supply to the brain and muscles; 
and secretion of adrenalin into the blood 
stream; all of which constitute nature’s 
method of preparing the human organ- 
ism for defense or flight. 


When a person meets with an obstacle 
that interferes with action taken to 
satisfy a want, emotional stresses are 
almost certain to be created. Instinctive 
reactions may be inhibited by acquired 
behavior, but the energy released by the 
instinctive response, although suppressed, 
must find an outlet in some other type 
of action. Pent-up energy like steam in 
a tea kettle must explode in some form 
or other. 


Defensive action or flight will take 
place in an employee’s mind, whether 
supervisor or operator, when the status 
quo is threatened. A disturbing stimu- 
lus will create a state of agitation which 
will continue so long as the stimulus is 
present. Removing the stimulus may 
stop the agitation, which is replaced by 
a state of mental rest or stability. On 
the other hand, an emotional disturb- 
ance may release energy far in excess 
of the strength of the stimulus, like the 
spark which ignites the powder charge 
and causes an explosion. This explains 
why some apparently innocuous remark 
will cause a person to blow his top. The 
explosive elements, like the chemicals in 
the powder, were already present and 
needed only a slight external stimulus to 
cause a violent response. 


Stress in the mind makes a person hot 
and bothered. If the supervisor can 


6Carney Landis, collaborator with Boring, 
et. al—op. cit, Chapter 16, p. 406. 


7Strong, op. cit. p. 92. 


recognize this condition in himself, he 
can avoid trouble if he will wait until he 
has calmed down before he contacts a 
worker or a group. Likewise, if he dis- 
cerns a worker or a superior officer in a 
state of mental stress, he should evade 
any contacts or discount any violence in 
the behavior of the other person. This 
condition is implied in the common state- 
ment that he was not himself. 


Both psychologists and _ physicians 
know the need for a person to blow off 
steam when experiencing an intense emo- 
tional disturbance. Suppressed emotional 
stresses can very quickly cause functional 
physical disorders. The writer well re- 
members a severe attack of indigestion 
following a dressing down by a captain 
in the regular army at the afternoon 
drill of the officers’ school. 


Any threat to a worker’s established 
relationships or to his feeling of security 
in his job will almost certainly cause an 
emotional disturbance and a resulting 
reaction. Examples of threatening 
stimuli are transfers, rumors of lay-offs 
or shutdowns, reprimands, or apparent 
indifference or disinterest on the part of 
supervisors. When talking to an em- 
ployee, a foreman should look directly at 
him, show an interest in the conversation, 
and give the employee his undivided 
attention. Just making it a point to 
chat frequently with a person whose 
friendship is important is an effective 
way of establishing a good working re- 
lationship. 


Interference with a desired activity 
may cause either fear or anger, depend- 
ing on the bond or response mechanism. 
When the worker-supervisor relationship 
is such that the worker feels a frustra- 
tion and is prevented from doing what 
he wants to do, he will either quit (take 
flight) or try to “get” the foreman; i.e., 
destroy the source of _ interference. 
Flight may also take the form of avoid- 
ance. For example, one worker who was 
bitter and resentful because of failure 
to receive an expected promotion, per- 
mitted his output to fall below standard. 
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When cautioned by his foreman, he said, 
“You leave me alone and I’ll leave you 
alone.” 


Another illustration of this character- 
istic of human behavior can usually be 
found in any plant where smoking is 
prohibited. Here there is, for those who 
have the tobacco habit, a conflict be- 
tween a prescribed mode of behavior and 
the craving for a smoke. Many plants 
have tried to enforce such a rule without 
success. A smoking room and time out 
permitted occasionally may pay off in a 
lower rate of labor turnover and in- 
creased productivity. 


Emotion and Fear 


Strong says that “man’s emotional 
mechanism undoubtedly plays the major 
role in adult fears.”8 Too often fore- 
men and also management at the higher 
levels are either ignorant of, or indiffer- 
ent to, the emotional mechanisms of the 
workers and their effects on relation- 
ships and productive efforts. Anxieties 
and uncertainties create tensions which 
express themselves in frictions, frustra- 
tions, and conflicts. 


Technological changes often have an 
injurious and even destructive effect on 
the day-to-day relationships of people 
working together. Their attitudes and 
assumptions may become negative, and 
their morale destroyed. The Ronken 
and Lawrence report “is the story of how 
an entire organization felt the impact of 
a technological change in its factory.”!9 

The attitudes, assumptions, and rela- 
tionships of a group engaged in research 
is very apt to be entirely different from 
that of a group working on the produc- 
tion line. This was clearly, and even 


8Strong, op. cit. p. 92. 

9“Far too often the external changes re- 
quired for competitive survival are not too 
capable of being assimilated and administered 
by the system so that internal equilibrium 
can be maintained.” F. J. Roethlisberger, 
Walter Breft Donham Professor of Human 
Relations, Harvard University. Foreword to 
the Ronken and Lawrence report, op. cit., 
page xi. 


10Ronken and Lawrence, op. eit. p. 3. 


startlingly demonstrated in this case 
study. It is not difficult to explain how 
a worker, using his ideas and an initia- 
tive in developing a new product, feels 
far more important and essential to the 
company than one performing a simple 
repetitive operation. 


When a project is undertaken in a fac- 
tory that requires the use of machines, 
the capacity of each machine is carefully 
considered, and production planning is 
shaped accordingly. But too often no 
consideration at all is given to the people 
who must be depended upon to carry out 
the project. No account is taken of their 
feelings, how they will react to orders 
and instructions, or how their relation- 
ships will be affected. The project may 
fail because of resistance to radical re- 
adjustments in individual and group 
relationships. In the Ronken and Law- 
rence report the production manager 
where the study was conducted is quoted 
as saying, “It never occurred to me that 
the girls would have feelings about the 
transfer” (from product development to 
production).11 


Wants 


The fourth element identifiable in the 
frame of reference consists of the wants, 
desires, hopes, ambitions, and expecta- 
tions of the individual. There have been 
many attempts to formulate a satisfac- 
tory definition for the term want. Other 
terms which have been used are drive, 
urge, desire, impulse, and so on. Actu- 
ally a want is a form of pressure, which 
has both positive and negative aspects. 
The negative aspect is the feeling of 
lacking something that is needed for 
complete personal satisfaction and con- 
tentment. The positive aspect is the 
concept in a person’s mind of an aim or 
goal. 


The term want expresses a lack, since 
a want must be established as a goal 
before there is any action. Desire has 
much the same meaning, while the terms 


Ibid, p. 303. 
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drive and urge stress the energy 
aroused, and attitude emphasizes the 
directing of the energy that is released 
by the emotional response. 


Strong has classified human wants into 
three groups: primary, such as eating, 
thirst, sleeping or breathing; secondary, 
including the desires for activity; for 
love and approbation; for the company 
of others (gregariousness); for comfort 
and ease; and finally a third or tertiary 
group of wants which are acquired, such 
as tastes for certain foods and distastes 
for others; acquisition and possession of 
material objects; and those wants which 
relate to specific habits that have been 
formed, such as frequent bathing.12 


Wants vary in strength and the same 
want will vary at different times and 
under different situations. A want may 
be so slight that it does not enter into 
the conscious mind except as a vague un- 
easiness, or it may be so strong as to 
overpower any inhibitions and take full 
control of a person’s behavior. For ex- 
ample, the craving for tobacco by a 
worker employed in a factory where 
smoking is forbidden may take the form 
of a slight nervousness, or it may become 
so strong that the worker will even go 
so far as to risk the loss of his job in 
order to satisfy the craving. The strong- 
est want in the conscious mind will be 
the chief factor affecting behavior. 


Wants may conflict, e.g. the desire for 
security versus the need for a larger 
income. Also wants are affected by en- 
vironment. A person thrown with a 
group of people whose incomes are larger 
than his will want the luxuries that those 
around him have, but which he would not 
want (at least not so strongly) if he 
associated with a different group. 


In a working group the expectations 
may range from the young man who still 
believes in the great American myth that 
everyone can raise himself by his boot- 
straps, to the older man who realizes 


12Strong, op. cit., Chapters V and VI, pp. 
69 and 89. 


that the ratio of supervisory positions 
to the total number of workers is very 
small; who has abandoned any hope of 
advancement and now is satisfied with 
security and a living wage. 


A worker’s wants can only be guessed 
at, although in many cases they can be 
created or stimulated. According to 
Strong, “man’s mind is apparently so 
constituted that it does not focus upon 
the wants which are present within it, 
but rather upon the possible means of 
satisfying those wants.”13 For example, 
the typical person thinks he wants the 
new, shiny automobile for itself, al- 
though actually this superficial want is 
derived from several more basic wants: 
to impress his wife or the neighbors, to 
escape from the maintenance costs of the 
old car, to be able to ride at faster speeds 
and pass other cars, and so on. The 
skillful salesman appeals to these more 
basic wants when dealing with a pros- 
pective customer. 


Conflicting wants may cause confusion 
in a person’s mind. In the case above, 
the individual may be torn between the 
desire for the car, and the desire for the 
satisfaction of having a substantial sum 
in his saving account. Also, in the case 
given above, the worker may experience 
a conflict between his desire for tobacco 
and the desire to get the approval of his 
supervisor. 


The foreman must constantly operate 
on the principle that he can influence, 
persuade, or convince only by appealing 
to the wants of the workers. An appeal 
is some overt action that acts as a 
motivation of the response mechanism, 
causing a release of energy and a re- 
action. For example, if an employer 
should tell an employee that by working 
late on Wednesday and Thursday nights, 
he can have Friday and Saturday off for 
a long week-end, he is making an appeal. 
The motivation may be the love of com- 
fort and ease (an almost universal be- 
havior pattern); the chance to go fish- 


13Strong, op. cit., p. 69. 
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ing, or take a trip or make repairs on 
his home—whatever the employee likes 
to do. 


Both supervisors and top management 
are too prone to take for granted that 
financial incentives alone are effective as 
motivating forces. This idea has been 
disproved thousands of times, but it still 
persists. Anyone who has tried to recruit 
a crew for Sunday overtime work knows 
how completely false it is. The love of 
activity is a universal behavior pattern, 
but that activity must have a motiva- 
tion, such as the interest and excitement 
present in play. Opposed to the desire 
for activity is the love of ease and com- 
fort, referred to above. The respective 
proportions of these two desires in any 
individual make up one distinguishing 
characteristic. 


To illustrate, some men will spend 
hours in a duck-blind in inclement 
weather, while other men will refuse to 
take a walk in the rain. Some people 
are “lazy” because of physiological 
defects, while high blood pressure can 
result from undue exertion. Age also 
has its effect. Johnny, the small boy, 
just can’t sit still, while it is next to 
impossible to get his father off the couch 
to tend the furnace. But the father 
would probably become extremely active 
if the house caught on fire. 


It is normal for a human being to feel 
a desire for activity when there is no 
feeling of fatigue. Workers soon get 
bored when they have nothing to do, 
but work given them to keep them busy 
must have a worth-while appeal, and 
must at least be on a level, in terms of 
rating or importance, with their regular 
job. Any experienced foreman knows 
better than to give a machinist a sweep- 
ing-up job. 


Interest and enjoyment are associated 
with play. Men employed at hard labor 
in a foundry have been seen in highly 
vigorous ball playing during the noon 
hour. A boy may actually feel too tired 
to mow the yard, but jumps at the chance 
to go swimming or dancing. If work can 


be made interesting, if some kind of 
game can be invented, such as beating 
the preceding day’s production record, 
workers will be less inclined to loaf on 
the job. 

Activity or lassitude are functions of 
emotional stimulation. Men who are 
prone to loaf will work madly and to the 
point of complete exhaustion to save the 
life of a fellow worker caught in a cave- 
in. To quote Strong, “When a man wants 
to do anything, energy is forthcoming; 
and when he does not want to, there is 
apparently no energy available.”!4 


THE BASIC URGE 


Some psychologists attempt to relate 
all wants to the primary needs, but from 
the pragmatic viewpoint of the executive 
there is in every human being a motivat- 
ing characteristic that is even more 
powerful than self-preservation or self- 
propagation. This human trait has been 
stated in many different ways, but none 
better than in the words of the famous 
philosopher, the late John Dewey: “The 
strongest urge of human nature is the 
desire to be important.” 


The “Why” of Human Reactions 


When one person comes into the 
presence of another person, immediately 
there are actions and reactions which 
tend to establish a relationship. Remem- 
bering that “the human being is an 
energy system which responds as a whole 
to forces acting upon it from without, 
and to disturbances from within,”!5 cer- 
tain of these responses can be observed 
and frequently predicted. To under- 
stand these reactions, however, one must 
bear in mind two fundamental rules that 
are corollaries to the basic principle 
stated above: 


1. Any situation that causes a person 
to feel more important brings a 
positive or favorable reaction and 
a feeling of pleasure. 


14Strong, op. cit., p. 83. 

15Wheeler, R. H.. The Science of Psychol- 
ogy, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1929, p. 82. 
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2. Conversely, any situation that 
causes a person to feel less impor- 
tant—“to lose face”—brings a feel- 
ing of displeasure and causes a 
negative or unfavorable reaction. 


TYPES OF REACTIONS 


The term behavior pattern was defined 
above, but since a reaction may be in- 
hibited and therefore not overt, perhaps 
the term mental state may be more 
applicable to the reactions about to be 
described.16 One way to remember prin- 
ciples or rules is to label each one with 
a keyword or “idea phrase.” The follow- 
ing is a list of such keywords that 
identify those mental states which almost 
always occur in certain situations: 
awareness, appraisal, leadership, fol- 
lowership, friendship, and rivalry. 


The Mental State of Awareness 


When one person comes into the pres- 
ence of another person, the mental state 
of each is to notice the other, and to 
want to be noticed. Here is the first 
reaction that is evident in any personal 
contact, and one that executives often 
fail to consider. When a senior execu- 
tive permits a junior executive or an 
employee to stand waiting at his desk 
while he continues to be busy at writing, 
reading, or telephoning, without appear- 
ing to be aware of the other’s presence, 
he is practicing poor personnel relations. 
In fact, he is breaking one of the funda- 
mental rules of management, which may 
be stated as follows: Always strive to 
speak and act in such a way as to in- 
crease the other person’s feeling of 
importance. If such action is not pos- 
sible under the circumstances, then 
strive to avoid any action which will tend 
to decrease the other person’s feeling 
of importance. 


In the situation described above, the 
senior executive is actually sacrificing 
an opportunity to improve employee re- 


1éAdapted from Strong, E. K., Jr. The Psy- 
chology of Selling Life Insurance, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1922. Also Strong’s 
Psychological Aspects of Business, op. cit. 


lations in order to satisfy his own ego, 
which stems from his desire to feel im- 
portant. If he has a bit of work to 
finish before beginning the interview, 
he should look at the employee, smile, 
nod, and say something like, “Have a 
chair, Joe. Be with you in a minute.” 
By such action the senior executive sup- 
presses his own natural response to the 
interruption for the purpose of establish- 
ing or strengthening a positive relation- 
ship with another member of the 
organization. 


Awareness is an important factor in 
the foreman-worker relationship. When 
a foreman passes an employee without 
nodding or appearing to notice him, or 
ignores his questions or “gripes”, or 
gives the appearance of having his mind 
on something else when the employee is 
talking to him, the foreman’s behavior 
will cause the mental state of the worker 
to change from the desire to be recog- 
nized to a negative attitude of resentment 
or antagonism. 


As between two individuals, or be- 
tween an individual and a group, be- 
havior is always a form of communica- 
tion. Where there is awareness, there 
is certain to be a message. A shrug of 
the shoulders, a passing glance, a refusal 
to answer a question or to grant a re- 
quest, an inadequate explanation of an 
operation, all convey a message that is 
received into the frame of reference and 
has its effect like a small amount of 
pigment dropped into a bucket of paint. 


The Mental State of Appraisal 

In the example given above of the 
senior executive who kept the employee 
waiting, the relationship of leader- 
follower had already been established. 
When two persons meet for the first 
time, however, there is the process of 
appraising or “sizing up.” This mental 
state immediately follows awareness and 
precedes the formulation of assumptions. 


The Mental States of 
Personal Relationships 


The relationship resulting from the 
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sizing-up process depends on whether or 
not there is agreement between the two 
individuals concerning each one’s posi- 
tion relative to the other. For conveni- 
ence, let us call the two strangers Smith 
and Jones. If Smith thinks that he 
ranks above Jones, on whatever basis, 
such as wealth, position, or social stand- 
ing, and Jones agrees, a leader-follower 
relationship is at once established. Of 
course, it can be that Jones is the leader 
and Smith is the follower.17 


Alternately, it may be that Smith and 
Jones are willing to accept each other 
on a common level, in which case subse- 
quent reactions will be based on the 
relationship of friendship or equality. 
Two department heads, for example, will 
usually confer on this basis, and each 
must be careful not to assume any air 
of superiority if cordial relations are to 
be maintained. 


Mutual agreement between Smith and 
Jones as to the relative status of each 
is necessary to the establishment of one 
of the three relationships just described. 
When there is disagreement, however, an 
entirely different situation arises, which 
can be identified as emulation or rivalry. 
The word emulation comes from the 
Latin aemulatio, which means “striving 
to be equal.” It is a feeling or temper 
of mind which incites to action, which is 
based on the desire to excel, and which 
is confined to matters that admit of 
superiority and distinction. Rivalry ex- 
presses both feeling and action. Rivals 
are always selfish with respect to each 
other, because they are “striving to 
reach or get that which only one can 
possess,” like the same job or the same 
girl. 


17™The desire to submit to a leader may be 
explained by the fact that man has many 
wants to be satisfied, that sometimes they 
can be most easily obtained by dominating 
the situation and at other times by submit- 
ting to others... (or) a whole-hearted giving 
in (may) bring genuine relief from the effort 
and strain of struggling. Whatever the ex- 
planations, all of us at times have exper- 
ienced great satisfaction from following some 
leader. Hero worship is a form of this mode 
of behavior.” Strong, op. cit., p. 101. 


The young, ambitious foreman who 
appears to be pushing ahead too fast 
will be apt to meet the opposition of the 
older men who do not want to be crowded 
out of line, or of the younger men who 
see him as a threat to their own ambi- 
tions. Tensions in man-to-man relation- 
ships will thus develop which will tend 
to restrain the young foreman and act 
as a bar to his initiative. His reaction 
will be to try to overcome the obstacles 
which confront him. The solution to his 
problem is to overcome in some way the 
opposition by enlisting the help of those 
who would oppose him. This he can do 
only by convincing them that their de- 
sires and his interests have a common 
goal; e.g. to promote the ,rowth of the 
company so that there will be better 
jobs for everyone. 


The ambitious foreman must have the 
help of the worker group that he super- 
vises if he is to realize any of his 
ambitions. Workers in the supervised 
group want to feel that their foreman 
respects them, has confidence in their 
abilities, and trusts them to be honest in 
their efforts, competent, conscientious, 
and intelligent. They want a “we” re- 
lationship; not a “big I and little you” 
attitude. 


The workers look to the foreman to 
protect their interests; to be their repre- 
sentative at the management conferences 
and their first line of communication 
with headquarters. They expect him to 
be fair in his judgments and work re- 
quirements, friendly in his actions, with 
abilities beyond the bare necessities of 
the job. If he is liked by the group, 
the workers will help him be a good 
foreman.18 


The story is told of a recently gradu- 
ated engineer who was put in charge of 
a group of foreign-born laborers. After 


18“The typical foreman in American indus- 
try is recognized as a key factor in employee 
morale. He, rather than the heads of the 
company, represents the company to the 
individual employee.” Hepner, H. W., Psy- 
chology Applied to Life and Work, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1953, Second Ed., p. 436. 
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several days of somewhat bewildered 
efforts, the natural leader of the workers, 
in his broken English, said to the young 
engineer, “We like you. We goin’ to 
make a good boss out of you.” When a 
foreman adopts a helpful attitude toward 
others, they will respond by helping 
him.19 


Another aspect of foreman-worker 
relationship that is desirable from the 
viewpoint of the worker is that of the 
absence of too close supervision, or, as 
the worker would probably express it, of 
not being bothered. If you should hear 
a worker say, “I wish that guy wouldn’t 
be standing right over me and looking 
over my shoulder all the time,” that 
would be a case of verbalized behavior 
indicating an unsatisfactory and unpro- 
ductive relationship between the super- 
visor and the worker. 


Facts are perceived and interpreted 
according to the attitudes and self- 
interests of the person perceiving them, 
and the behavior just described illus- 
trated how the same fact could have en- 
tirely different interpretations. The 
supervisor might explain his action as 
follows: “The inspectors are tough and 
quality standards are high. I am doing 
my best to have my workers meet those 
standards and to keep rejections low. 
The workers should see that I’m helping 
them keep their earnings up.” 


Or it may be that the person looking 
over the worker’s shoulder is an indus- 
trial engineer (to the worker, an out- 
sider) who is analyzing methods to find 
easier and faster ways to operate, with 
no thought at all of the worker as an 


19In the Ronken and Lawrence report, one 
of the industrial engineers is quoted as fol- 
lows: “I think the way you have to get along 
in an organization is by being willing to give 
away your pet ideas and gain satisfactions 
from your job in other ways. I’ve decided 
that if I just concentrate my attention on 
getting along with other people around here 
that I work with, and on helping them out as 
much as possible, my own personal progress 
in the organization will probably come along 
automatically. It’ll probably come along 
faster and better than it would if I worried 
about it directly’, Ronken and Lawrence, 
op. cit., p. 249. 


individual. In such a situation the fore- 
man has neglected to communicate with 
the worker and to explain what the in- 
dustrial engineer is trying to do. Not 
until men understand clearly what the 
goals are, and the reasons for the actions 
taken, can full cooperation be expected 
from them. 


The worker will tend to respond with 
the actions which the foreman’s behavior 
indicates are expected of him. If he is 
treated as an intelligent person to whom 
can be entrusted certain responsibilities, 
he will act accordingly as an adult. But 
if he is treated like a child or a block- 
head, he will retreat into a shell of in- 
difference or antagonism. 


A cooperative attitude should not be 
confused with a subservient, obsequious, 
or servile attitude. Too often the 
supervisor’s behavior indicates that his 
idea of cooperation is expressed in the 
statement, “You do as I tell you and don’t 
ask questions.” We expect full coopera- 
tion. No behavior could be more certain 
to destroy cooperation, which in its true 
sense means the working together for a 
common goal. The true leader creates 
in his working group the feeling of work- 
ing with, not for the leader. Only in such 
a relationship can there be genuine co- 
operation. 


Some foremen will attempt to shift 
their own inadequacies on to the group 
of operators that they are supervising, 
thus destroying any possibility of har- 
mony and cooperation. When a foreman 
accepts a group of individuals as they 
are, he is said to have oriented his be- 
havior to the group. When the group 
attitude is expressed in some statement 
such as “that guy expects the impos- 
sible,” it is certain evidence that such 
orientation has not taken place. No 
foreman can dictate a group’s behavior. 
He can have only the authority that the 
group is willing to grant him. 


A foreman may try to make his be- 
havior conform to a stereotyped concept 
of what a foreman should be, in order to 
find favor with top management, not 
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realizing that a leader cannot be typed. 
Each leader is a type unto himself; with 
common characteristics, it is true, but 
in varying degrees and in different 
combinations. 


A foreman who is marked as a com- 
pany man will not be able to obtain the 
acceptance and cooperation of a working 
group. He will give the impression of 
being one who will sacrifice the group or 
any of its members in order to curry 
favor with top management. His be- 
havior will always be interpreted as 
being directed to that end, and he will 
find it impossible to command the 
respect and confidence of the group. 


Group morale perhaps can best be de- 
fined by identifying certain characteris- 
tics of a group that has a high morale. 
These are:2° 


1. a strong feeling of friendliness 
among the individuals in the group, 
each to the other and all toward 
the foreman; 


2. a common desire to reach a com- 
mon goal or to maintain a constant, 
direct, and sustained effort to 
achieve certain standards, along 
with a vested interest in such 
achievement; 


8. a feeling of group responsibility 
toward the firm, and of individual 
responsibility toward the group and 
the foreman; and 


4. a capacity for growth and improve- 
ment. 


The four “idea-words” for these char- 
acteristics are friendship, cooperation, 
responsibility, and initiative. However 
no one of these attitudes can be isolated 
from the other. There cannot be co- 
operation without friendship, nor respon- 
sibility without initiative. They are like 
the four cornerstones of a building. All 
are required to maintain the equilibrium 
of the individual and the stability of the 
group. 


20Adapted from the Ronken and Lawrence 
report, op. cit., pp. 82, 92, and 129. 


Stability must not be confused with 
rigidity. Stability connotes progress, 
i.e. keeping abreast of technological de- 
velopments. Rigidity leads to retrogress- 
ion and loss of competitive strength. 


Some foremen become blinded to the 
relationships existing in their working 
environment by the production standards 
imposed by management, but when this 
happens the foreman is increasing the 
difficulties existing of meeting those 
standards. If he will concentrate on 
group morale by the use of appeals to 
emotional responses, meeting reasonable 
standards will almost automatically 
result. 


For example, the creation of the men- 
tal state of rivalry or emulation is an 
effective method of increasing productive 
effort. Workers who trust their foremen 
are much more apt to work steadily 
without close supervision, to keep busy 
without the use of the big stick. They 
may make a game out of beating stand- 
ards to get the thrill of achievement and 
winning in a competitive contest. They 
may even voluntarily raise the standards 
set by management. Research has shown 
in numerous cases that workers who feel 
secure in their jobs will of their own 
volition try to keep busy, even in the 
absence of the supervisor. ?! 

Workers like to set their own goals, so 
long as it does not iead to a cut in the 
piece rate, or cause the disapproval of 
the group. Just as a golfer tries to beat 
his own best score, the miler his best 
time, the high-jumper his best mark, a 
worker on the production line will get 
the thrill of achievement and winning 
when he beats his best record, so long as 
it does not operate to his disadvantage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No one operates in a vacuum. Wher- 
ever there are people, there are attitudes, 
concepts, assumptions, relationships, and 


21Ronken and Lawrence quotes an operator 
as saying, “I’m going to fill that tray today 
if I have to break my neck doing it.” op. cit., 
p. 40. Also other quotes in support of this 
view of this human characteristic will be 
found on pages 15, 66, 74, 75, 76, 90, and 111. 
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emotional reactions to situations. Peo- 
ple, pride, and prejudice are the main 
problems of the supervisor. No _ indi- 
vidual can be blamed for his attitudes or 
for the way he responds to a situation 
if he has not been properly briefed or 
instructed, or has not received intelligent 
indoctrination. The only way an assump- 
tion can be changed as an element of a 
relationship is to change the individual’s 
way of thinking, and the most effective 
way to do this is to convince him that 
his own self-interests will be best served 
if he adopts a different attitude or alters 
his concepts. 


A relationship, as has been explained, 
is a medium for the transmission of mes- 
sages, and the current that carries the 


message is human behavior. In the 
majority of cases, the energizing force is 
an emotional reaction to a situation. 


Courses designed for executives and 
foremen must develop the ability to 
recognize, influence, and direct the forces 
underlying human behavior as observed 
in the patterns of human reactions and 
relationships. Supervisors must learn to 
recognize expressions of worker satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. Management 
should always consider internal factors 
when external changes are made. Feel- 
ings cannot be suppressed under a 
blanket of logic. A worker, at whatever 
level, thinks of himself as a person, not 
a part of a machine. He cannot be 
impersonal. 
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PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS INDEX 





Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
city of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


The following table presents the index 


for the years 1939 through 1953 and by 
month from Sept., 1953.3 








Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947=100 





1953 
Year Index Month Index 
1939 73 Sept. 118.8 
1940 17 Oct. 118.5 
1941 96 Nov. 118.5 
1942 99 Dec. 115.5 
1943 106 
1944 106 1954 
1945 98 Jan. 115.4 
1946 100 Feb. 116.3 
1947 100 Mar. 117.7 
1948 103 Apr. 121.9 
1949 97 May 117.4 
1950 108 June 117.2 
1951 111 July 116.6 
1952 111 Aug. 117.8p 
1953 119 Sept. 118.0e 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on current pub- 
lished weekly indications. 








3Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40, 














